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Summer Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Dress with double skirt of white al- 
paca, trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with 
lace insertion underlaid with blue ribbon. High 
corsage, with long, close sleeves, trimmed to 
match the skirt, and closed with blue passemen- 
terie buttons. Bandeau of blue ribbon. Belt 
and bow of blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Dress with double skirt of violet silk. 
The over-skirt is edged with a pleated flounce 
of the same material; the under-skirt is tucked, 
as shown in the illustration.” Belt with long 
ends of violet silk. High corsage and close 
sleeves, trimmed to match the skirt. Hair with- 
out ornament. Plaited chignon, 
and two curls falling behind the 
ears. 

Fig. 3.—Dress with double 
skirt. The under-skirt is of white 
foulard sprigged with lilac flowers, 
over which is arranged a puffed 
tunic of white Chambery gauze, 
trimmed round the bottom with 
lilac silk fringe. The Pompadour 
waist and sash are of lilac silk. 
Chemise Russe of pleated India 
muslin. Close #leeves. 

Fig. 4.—Boy’s suit of black silk 
serge, with white piqué vest and 
blue cravat. Short jacket, but- 
toning straight in front, and full 
trowsers reaching just below the 
knee. White stockings and black 
gaiters. . : 

Fig. 5. —~ Dress of light gray 
foulard, trimmed with pink silk. 
Over-skirt of puffed light gray 
Chambery gauze. The waist is 
cut square in the neck and trim- 
med in the manner shown by the 
illustration with pink silk cord 
and tassels. Chemise Russe of 
lace and insertion. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for little girl. 
Dress with double skirt of gray 
barége. The dress and sash are 
trimmed with blue ribbon. Waist 
cut square in the neck and worn 
over a mitslin chemise Russe with 
long sleeves. 











WEDDING BREAK- 
FASTS. 
F all. ceremonies popular 
among women there is none 
more deservedly so than that of a 
wedding. It unites in one form, 
and crowds into a short space of 
time, the various elements which 
go to make up a woman’s range 
of enjoyment. Joy, sorrow, tri- 
umph, and the participation in it, 
Champagne, church- going, and 
new dresses make up such an en- 
semble as may well appeal to every 
woman who has not grown old in 
vinegary ways. ‘To undergo so 
many phases successively is much, 
but to concentrate them all into 
two or three. hours is to obtain the 
quintessence of enjoyment, to dis- 
solve—as Mr. Swinburne might 
put it—the’ pearl of pleasure in 
the wine of life and quaff it at a 
draught. 

The wedding breakfast forms 
decidedly the most enjoyable point 
of the whole proceeding. It com- 
prises a tangible, appreciable 

Watch, or a vision 

Between a sleep and a sleep; 
for the church business is too in- 
itiative a part of the ceremony 
and too dimly religious to convey 
the sense of reality, and at the 
parting stage again dreaminess su- 
pervenes: it is all a medley of 
kisses, tears, fictitious hilarity, and 
the rumble of carriage - wheels, 
When the bridegroom walks down 
the aisle to receive his fiancée, 





and the bridemaids come fluttering in, a diapha- 
nous mist of prettiness, the whole party are mere 
somnambulists. Church, parson, choir, congrega- 
tion, and chief actors simply constitute a dream ; 
nothing is substantial to the principal actors. So, 
also, when the nouveaux mariés drive away on the 
*moon. But the breakfast is a fixed point; there 
is time thereat to appreciate the situation. It is 
only unreal in a modified degree; a breathing- 
space is at least afforded, not for reflection, but 
for observation. There is the victrix and heroine 
of the spectacle at the head of the table—pleas- 
ant, modest, gorgeous of raiment, with a delight- 
ful air of self-consciousness overriding her evi- 
dent deyire to appear retiring. There is her 
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companion on her right—conquered as to her, 
but triumphant as to the rest; with a curious 
sense upon him that he has reached the goal and 
terminus of life’s journey ; that the third volume 
is completed, the green drop about to descend, 
and that nothing lies beyond. He will awake to 
a different experience next week ; but meanwhile 
the ideas of the present moment are intensely en- 
joyable. There is the gallant Best Man, a gay 
Lothario, the representative of manly chivalry, 
the spokesman of his sex and exponent of their 
devotion to womanhood; with no sense of re- 
sponsibility on Aim, but with a powerful sense of 
physical enjoyment and the appreciation of cold 
chicken and full bumpers. There are the bride- 
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maids, participants in the triumph of their sex, 
and with some prophetic fancy concerning their 
individual triumph at an unknown date. T:here 
is the heavy father, rotund of periods, philan- 
thropic and hopeful to the last degree. There 
is the bride’s mother, tearful yet reliant; and 
sometimes the bridegroom’s mother, who years 
ago lost all proprietorial interest in her son, but 
who yet is capable of any amount of melancholy 
foreboding, if called upon to exhibit the same. 
There are the guests, related and unrelated, joy- 
ously sympathetic,but possessing an acute inter- 
est in the cold fowl and jellies, not to mention 
the liquids. Lastly, there are the curates, to 
whom the morning's experience is familiar, and 
who have known—alas, that it 
should be so!—dawns as brilliant 
end in disastrous noons. 

Not to have got married, either 
personally or vicariously, is cer- 
tainly not to have lived, from the 
feminine point of view. We 
should like to come across an or- 
* dinary girl—with the tastes and 
aspirations common to girlhood— 
who has never, in some shape or 
other, attended a wedding, and to 
ask her whether there was not an 
aching yoid somewhere or other 
in the region of her heart—some 
hope unfulfilled. We do not say 
that every unmarried woman has 
a frantic desire to attain the holy 
estate. There are crowds of de- 
cent, admirable girls who have 
neither call nor craving for matri- 
mony; and they go quietly on 
their way in the world, adopt other 
missions, and make excellent spin- 
ster aunts. But what we contend 
for is that every girl, as a rule, 
either has, or at some one time 
has had, a longing to make one 
at a wedding. 

The oratory of a bridal break- 

fast is not a theme to recapitu- 
late when the table is cleared 
away and we have all gone home 
again. Like soda-water, its spar- 
kle is lost if it is tasted after it 
has stood. It has that unsubstan- 
tial character which is of a piece 
with the artificial circumstanees 
under which it is conceived. The 
bridegroom really intends at the 
time to be a very good boy and 
to live happy ever after, and his 
asseverations are tempered with 
no suspicions of the disagreements 
to be afterward evolved in the 
days of bills and duns and cold 
mutton. The Best Man is as 
loud-protesting and as trusting as 
his sex ever are before they have 
made the connubial acquaintance 
of woman. ‘The rector is benefi- 
cent and amiable after the clerical 
pattern. The heavy father’s con- 
fidence in the married happiness 
of the young people has the light 
of his own experience to guide 
him; he knows that he himself 
has had many rows with mater- 
familias, but his speech betrays no- 
thing of this consciousness. ‘Thus 
it may be said that all the earnest 
orations are dictated by inexperi- 
ence, and all the others contain a 
goodly spice of hypocrisy. But 
it is best so. Who wants a me- 
mento mori at a wedding break- 
fast? The other knowledge will 
come in its own appointed time ; 
be it never so late it is always 
premature. And when the car- 
riage is out of sight, and we have 
gathered up the old shoes and re- 
turned indoors, let us endeavor to 
retain the remembrance of those 
two young people as we last saw 
them. The different knowledge 
which they will gain of each other 
a month hence, save in mercenary 
alliances, has nothing terrible in 
its reality, 
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THE SONG OF THE SKIRT. 
By WOMAN HOOD. 
“ And the trail of the woman is over it all.” 


Wiru fingers scalded and worn, 
With wash-board placed aslope, 
A woman stood by the steaming tub, 
Plying her cake of soap— 
Wash! wash! wash! 
While the soap-suds spatter and spirt, 
And still, with a voice of frenzied; pitch, 
She sang the ‘‘Song of the Skirt.” 


** Wash! wash! wash! 
While I sweat from every pore! 
And wash—wash—wash— 
Till I fairly flood the floor! 
It’s oh! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a skirt to wash, 
If this is decent work. 


‘*Oh, Men with Sweet-hearts dear! 
Oh, Men with Women of kin! 
It isn’t the linen they're wearing, out, 
But the linen they're bringing in! 
Wash—wash—wash— 
While the soap-suds spatter and spirt, 
Cleaning at once, with a single wash, 
A Crossing as well as a Skirt. 


“Oh! but to smell the breath 
Of the perfume bottle so sweet— 
With the chandelier over my head, 
And the ‘ Brussels’ beneath my feet. 
For only one short hour 
To feel as my lady feels, 
Gayly tripping along Broadway 
With a yard or more at her heels!” 


With fingers scalded and worn, 

With wash-board placed aslope, 
A woman stood by the steaming tub, 

Plying her cake of soap— 

Wash! wash! wash! 

While the soap-suds spatter and spirt, 
And still, with a voice that you wouldn’t applaud 
(Oh that its tones could reach Miss Maud!), 

She sang this ‘Song of the Skirt.” 

s 
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NERVOUSNESS. 


HERE is nothing so difficult to define in 

words, and yet so thoroughly understood 
by the sufferer, as that state of misery called 
nervousness, This is a condition to which men 
the most robust originally may be reduced by 
any thing which weakens the brain and other 
sources of nervous power. Dissipation, excess 
of wine, spirits, or tobacco, too much work, but 
oftener too little, and accidental disease of va- 
rious kinds, are generally the causes of the 
nervousness of men. The same causes will un- 
doubtedly produce the same effect in women ; 
but their nervousness, though much more fre- 
quent than that of men, is generally to be traced 
to a different source. 

For the development of this disorder in man 
some extraordinary cause seems necessary. In 
woman, on the contrary, the malady would ap- 
pear to be almost inherent, so common and 
ready is its manifestation. Nervousness, though 
a disease, is, in fact, the normal state of modern 
women, hardly one of whom can claim the pos- 
session of health, 

Notwithstanding that nervousness, to a great- 
er or less degree, is almost universal among 
womankind, it is not in any respect a necessary 
result of their organization. ‘There is no nat- 
ural reason why woman should be more afflicted 
in this respect than man. On the contrary, 
there seems to be a very good reason why she 
should not be, for her life exposes her less to 
the gross debauchery and other excesses which 
are the common causes of the nervousness of 
men, 

The fact is, however, that women do suffer 
much more than those of the opposite sex, and 
the reason is obvious, ‘They are feebler, not 
by nature but by art; and physical, moral, and 
intellectual weakness is the great predisposing 
cause of nervousness. With the notion, care- 
fully inculcated for ages by her master man, for 
reasons of his own, that she belongs to the weak- 
er sex, woman’s education has been conducted 
in conformity, and care taken that she should 
never dispute with her lord the claim to power. 
Her muscles have thus been allowed, by a cal- 
culating neglect of exercise, to dwindle away 
or lose themselves in layers of ineffective fat, 

and her brain and nerves designedly so ener- 
vated and unstrung as to be incapable of acting 
in harmony with the original strength and in- 
dependence of her nature. She has been made 
delicate of flesh and unresisting in mind, that 
she might be pleasing to the touch and com- 
placent to the humors of her master. 


It is not only the faulty physical and intel- 
lectual education which has deprived woman 
of her natural robustness, and thus rendered 
her nerves weak and morbidly impressible, but 
her sensibility has been also directly cultivated 
to a degree of acuteness which is fatal to health. 
At the earliest period the female child is. re- 


|: minded of its delicacy, and prevented from do- 


ing a thousand things which are allowed to a 
brother, on the ground that they are wrong for 
the one though right for the other. "Emotional 
indulgence is encoyraged in the girl while re- 
buked in the boy, © Fear of the dark, fright at 
a-mouse, a. sudden noise, or any harmless) thing 
is deemed becoming in the former, while it is 
considered disgraceful in the latter.. Tears are 

supposed to adorn the face of the future wo- 
man, while they. are thought. stains, upon. that 
of the embryo man, ‘The mother can never 
get over the idea that she and her daughter be- 
long to a weaker sex; and the female propriety 
she inculcates is a feebleness of which only de- 
bility is capable and strength would be ashamed. 
An excessively acute sensibility is thus engen- 
dered in woman from the earliest age, and she 
becomes an easy victim of nervousness or nerv- 
ous diseases, the horrors of which are thus 
described by an intelligent female writer :* , 


take on a definite form, producing violent 

in a particular spot, or some special local de- 
rangement; but the majority assume the most 
protean forms, simulating all manner of organic 
diseases, but without producing any perceptible 
organic change, ‘There is no kind of malady 
which the nervous person will not imagine her- 
self to have—scarcely any which the physician 
may not be induced to suspect, from the pres- 
ence of diagnostic symptoms, till the non-ap- 
pearance of certain results proves that it is only 
nervous. But is the suffering any the less real 
because the victim of nervous disease lives on 
and the body preserves to some extent its in- 
tegrity? Allthe nameless horrors and the tor- 
tures of morbid sensation are terrible realities 
to the sufferer; and when, after trying in vain 
to obtain relief from doctor after doctor, and 
resorting to every new system or to every quack 
till the sympathy of friends is exhausted and 
hope is gone, she finds nothing left but to en- 
dure existence till she dies, it is a mockery to 
tell her she is only nervous.” 

Such a frightful condition of mind and body 
it is unquestionably better to avoid by the cer- 
tain preventives of the early formation of good 
‘habits and a rational education, than deliber- 
ately to incur with the probability of its settling 
into incurable disease. If parents could get 
tid of the notion that their daughters necessari- 
ly belong to a weaker sex, and bring them up 
with the robustness of their sturdy sons, our 
women would have less reason to complain of 
the wretchedness of nervousness. 





IDEAS OF RESPECTABILITY. 


N a country like our own, where there are no 
class distinctions recognized by law, it is 
amusing to observe the fanciful contrivances 
resorted to for the separation of man—and 
woman—kind into various ranks, or sets, In 
our large commercial cities the social grade of 
a family is generally established by the occupa- 
tion of the individual upon whom it is dependent 
for its daily bread. Thus hanker, ship-owner, 
commission-merchant, lawyer, importer, dry- 
goods man, grocer, tailor, and shoemaker, not 
only indicate so many different trades and pro- 
fessions, but an equal number of degrees on the 
social scale. 

It is curious to note the frivolous basis upon 
which some of our social pretenders found their 
claims to distinction. Mrs. A will not visit 
Mrs. B, for Mr. A is an importer of rags, and 
Mr. B, being a paper dealer, is only a vender of 
them in the manufactured state. The raw ma- 
terial seems tc be a patent of nobility, and is 
sure to confer unequivocal rank upon every 
woman whose husband has the good fortune to 
deal init. No one hesitates to give to the dame 
of the wool-dealer social precedence over the 
tailor’s wife. Calico yields the way at once to 
Raw Cotton, and Pig-Iron turns up its nose, as 
as it undoubtedly should, at Tenpenny Nails. 
Wholesale has an immensely preponderating 
weight over Retail, and Mrs. Gross naturally 
gives the cold shoulder to Miss Singlestick. 
Banking is unquestionably the genteel thing; 
and Mrs. Bullion is, of course, respectability 
personified. Brokerage is somewhat equivocal, 
and Mrs. Tenpercent only smuggles herself into 
the best society under the pretense that Mr. 
Tenpercent is a banker. Commission Mer- 
chant, Importer, and Jobber are doubtless very 
good friends down town, but their wives up 
town are forever incompatible. 

Money will undoubtedly cover a multitude 
of sins of retailing, tailoring, and shoemaking ; 
but it must be of a very large amount to bring 
the possessor to the highest degree of social 
rank. Unless the fortune.is enormous the as- 
pirant for a place*in fashionable society must 
content himself to be represented by a descend- 
ant. 

Of course nothing can be more absurd than 
these various social distinctions, or arbitrary 








* Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 


‘‘There are many of these affections vie 





trade-marks as they may be called. ~All sensi- 
ble people need but hear to laugh at such Zdeas 
of Respectability. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
 Bining upow Werbs. 


Y DEAR CONSTANTIA, —Mr. Peter 
Paul Pry and I have been upon. & little 
excursion of recreation from the city, not of 
many thousand: miles, and yet quite far away. 
Indeed, as, we awoke last Sunday morning, and 
looked around us and out of the window, we 
agreed that nothing is more illusive than dis- 
tance. If you choose to go in one direction 
from the city you seem never to escape it, but 
to carry it with you in its most subtle and ef- 
fective form. If you go in another you cast it 
off immediately: and entirely. This time we 
went across the Hudson River into the Jerseys. 
I do not say whether we stopped upon the 
shores of the Hackensack or the Raritan— 
whether we saw the sea, or climbed among the 
hills at Morristown. Yet I will confess that no 
neighborhood of New York ever seems to me 
such absolute fairy-land as the western slope 
of'the Palisades, which you can not by any pos- 
sibility behold until you have scaled those per- 
pendicular cliffs, unless you approach from the 
sunset, or follow up the placid river from the 
Newark Meadows. I remember that Mr. Spar- 
rowgrass tells somewhere a legend of treasure 
hidden under the Palisades. And why not, 
since he used to live opposite, and must have 
been familiar with their enchantments ? 

Think of your friends then, dear Constantia, 
as over beyond the Palisades, in some still in- 
accessible land—two hours away—awaking on 
a warm Sunday morning, not to the matins of 
the milkman, but of the thrush and the bobo- 
link, and descending refreshed to the plain, 
rustic breakfast-table. Yet that is a stroke of 
fairy which I can not advise you to anticipate 
at every country inn, You must never forget, 
my dear Constantia, that the poetic view of 
country life proceeds from citizens, not from 
countrymen. ‘The idyls and the eclogues are 


written in town. ‘The sailor does not see the | 


beauty of the ship in which he sails, And the 
plow-boy tugging at his task, sweating along the 
dusty rows of potatoes which he is hoeing, or 
melting in the pitiless midsummer noon as he 
mows, does not perceive the romance of rural 
life, and would willingly risk his rustic -virtue 
in “the sweet security of streets,” Perhaps to 
the full and true enjoyment of the country—or 
to its purely poetic enjoyment, a little stra 
ness is necessary. But it needed no want of 
familiarity with clean linen and white bread to 
appreciate what we found on the morning of 
which I am speaking; and as we sat at table 
we heard that the new minister of the village 
was to begin his duties that very day. ‘ Mr. 
Pry, with his usual laudable disposition, pro- 
posed that we should “go to meeting;” and 
when presently the little bell rang out modest- 
ly, and the wagons began to roll lazily in from 
the neighboring country, we walked gravely 
forth and entered the church, 

It was a very different spectacle from that 
which Mr. Pry and I sometimes contemplate 
in the city. The Gothic fashion in our church 
architecture is very sombre and unsatisfactory ; 
and I wonder no committee or society have yet 
been heroic enough to build a light, graceful, 
spacious, and sunny church of the Roman or 
Italian style. Old St. George’s, in Beekman 
Street, was a poor specimen of this style—a 
simple, open building, full of air and light and 
cheerful suggestion—but that has been finally 
knocked to pieces this summer. Mr. Parton 
has described the usual Gothic Protestant 
church with a great deal of vividness and fidel- 
ity; and as we see it in the city of New York 
it does seem to me to interpose a great: many 
obstacles to Christian’s progress to the other 
city. The poor pilgrim seems to be painfully 
conscious of his clothes, so to speak. As you 
look around the elaborate but insufficient and 
uniniposing structure, the miniature or Lillipu- 
tian cathedral, you feel that he is nervously 
anxious that his religion shall present a highly 
respectable appearance; and that his view, his 
sect, shall hold its own with that of Peter Phar- 
isee or Samuel Sadducee. But, at least, it is a 
genuine appearance. ‘The building is neither 
tinsel nor tawdry, like so many of the Romish 
churches—which are. both the most magnificent 
and the meanest in the world. But here, in 
fairy-land—I mean in the Jerseys—the little 
church was simple and very plain; the windows 
were wide open, and, as the congregation assem- 
bled, I heard the whistling of the birds and the 
dry zee-ing of the locust. Indeed, this music 
was the only voluntary. 

Now, my dear Constantia, ‘the text -of.,the 
young minister suggested to me a different ser- 
mon from that he preached, although it was a 
capital and practical lesson that he drew. In- 
deed, a good text is like a good apple-tree: it 
bears an amazing quantity of fruit. You may 
eat it raw, or make it into sauce, or a pudding, 
ora pie. You may bake it, or roast it, or, in- 
deed, fry it. You may mix it into fritters, or 
dry it. I think our friends of the clergy are a 
little apt to dry it, But the young divine of 
whom I speak roasted it for us in a good, home- 





ly way. ~‘* Better,” said he, not.with a nasal 
singsong but with an air of conviction—“ bet- 
ter is a dinner of herbs, and content therewith, 
than a stalled ox”—and soon. The young man 
enlarged upon. the virtue of contentment. He 
spoke with sincerity, I think; but when you 
hear the praises of the cardinal virtues you find 
yourself asking whether it is the sincerity of ad- 
miration and desire, merely, or the warmth of 
actual experience. 

I listened with attention and edification. i 
was not seriously diverted from the good young 
pastor even by the extremely studious and unre- 
mitting gaze of curiosity which was directed at 
Mr. Pry and me by an evidently unmarried per- 
son of the other sex who must have had about 
fifty-five years, and, I humbly trust, content 
therewith. My dear Constantia, was it cyni- 
cism, or unkindness,®r worldliness—or was it a 
perfectly fair and proper curiosity that made 
me wonder as I listened whether our young 
teacher were in possession of the virtue he ex- 
tolled? If he ever climbs the heights above 
the river, and looks téward the city, do its 
bells ring to him alluringly, “‘ Turn again, turn 
again?” He has his quiet little country par- 
ish; his small circle of rural interests ; his gus- 
sip about the crops and the season; Squire 
Thompson’s heifer, and Widow Jenkins’s old 
Morgan mare. He has his few books; his lit- 
tle garden; his cure of souls: now & wedding, 
then a funeral. He has behind him the dreams 
of his youth, the vague hope, the illimitable 
ambition. He has indeed his dinner of herbs 
—has he content therewith? Would he not 
prefer the stalled ox of a city parish—with all 
its risks and consequences ? 

It seemed to me that he reasoned with a 
kind of desperation. He drew the picture of 
the contented man ; but what washe? He was 
the individual whose desires are satisfied. It 
was an ideal portrait, and I think he felt it 
to be so. The old line that ‘“* Man never is 
but always to be blest,” contains the wisdom of 
the subject. We must be content not to be 
contented. I could look from my seat out of 
the window, and I saw the oxen calmly graz- 
ing in the field. There, I said, is content- 
ment—but they are oxen. Yet this was not at 
all the sermon suggested to me by the text, 
faithfully as I listened. The dinner of herbs 
and content therewith rather means the essen- 
tial value and importance of little things; lit- 
tle words, if you please, little acts ; little court- 
esies. Better the kind gr seting ‘of the hum- 
blest man than the cupercit nod of a stalled 
ox of a king. Better a hearty wish, a crust 
of bread given in sympathetic charity, than the 
most magnificently ostentatious alms, Or, re- 
fining it still further, it is the charm of merely 
pleasant words and pleasant ways. 

On one of these tremendously torrid days I 
was dripping gently along a side street, and I 
saw a sign neatly painted, ‘*‘ Cool Iced Beer.” 
Now, I am not Mr. Parton’s coming man, and 
I paused a moment, surveyed the premises, 
and went in. Every thing was very plain, but 
very neat. The sign told the truth; and a 
clean young man brought me a glass of cold 
beer. I do not defend the beer, if you press 
me—I simply plead that I am the going man, 
almost gone. But better than the beer were 
the words “‘cool iced beer.” It was, indeed, 
fair to presume that iced beer was cool; but 
the very words ‘‘iced and cool” were delicious 
in that temperature; and the manewho so fe- 
licitously displayed them was fitly rewarded by 
the additional glasses of beer which they sold. 

Or, again, in the omnibus as I was trun- 
dling up town in the stifling agony of one of 
those dreadful afternoons, there was a poor 
young woman carrying a hideous basket full 
of something or other. It was intolerably 
heavy, and I saw the poor girl actually panting 
upon the curbstone as we came up. I knew, 
moreover, she had no money to spare for her 
passage, but that she must pay it or sink on the 
treet. The omnibus was full—crowded. Evy- 
ery body wished everybody else out of it. Ev- 
ery body’s elbows transfixed his neighbor. Ev- 
ery body’s collar was prostrate, and an intense 
expression of ‘“‘pshaw!” was imprinted upon 
every body’s reeking countenance. The omni- 
bus stopped, and the weary young woman with 
the enormous basket appeared at the door. 
There was a universal gasp of horror, But 
suddenly I heard a pleasant voice saying: 
“Here, my dear, sit here!” 

I turned and beheld old Carbuncle the mill- 
ionaire. He smiled, and squeezed, and said 
to his neighbor, ‘* We must make room here!” 
And his neighbor was compelled to make room, 
and the girl came in, doing as well as she could 
with her load. Old Carbuncle took it as she 
approached, and rested the weight of it upon 
his knees, so that if any body had complaints 
to make, he might complain of him. Then he 
said to the young woman: 

“My dear, this is a very heavy load for a 
very hot day. 

She said cuits which nobody could hear, 
and the old gentleman did not insist upon con- 
versation; but when she came to her stopping- 
place he had paid for her passage, and he hand- 
ed her basket out at the door, and the young 
woman disapeared. I am very sure that she 
was happi.- ror that little service than if he had 
given ) ux ten dollars with a lofty air of conde- 
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scension. - It was a dinner of herbs, and con- 
ten therewith, which she found infinitely pref- 
erable to a possible stalled ox. 

Now very few of us could give a great many 
tired young women a ten-dollar bill, as Mr. Car- 
buncle can, but there is nobody in town who can 
not help a poor girl with her basket, and relieve 
her mind as well as her muscles by taking upon 
himself the burden of his neighbors’ indignation 
about nothing. There is nobody so poor that 
he can not spread this dinner of herbs for every 
wayfarer. And,oh, Constantia! if all of us did 
it, what a hospitable and happy world this would 
be! — 

I believe I have dropped a hint or two upon 
this very subject before; but the sermon can 
not be too often repeated. What a fearful 
amount of friction there is in the ordinary jour- 
ney of life! What occasions it? Not surely 
the contest with wild beasts at Ephesus, for 
very few of us travel by the Ephesus road. It 
certainly is not the necessity of fighting with 
lions, for there are very few lions in any body’s 
path, ‘The difficulty is in our shoes. It is the 
little peg and the little pebble. We despise 
them ; we won’t stop for any such ridiculous 
thing. So we go striding on, wounded at ev- 
ery step, until there is a blister, a fester, a sore. 
We won't dine at all except upon stalled oxen, 
and therefore we starve. But, dear brethren— 
I would say if I were that young Jersey preach- 
er—take the pegs out of your shoes, and you 
can jump over the lions, Dine every day upon 
herbs, and you will not care for the ox. 

You, my dear Constantia, are soon to be 
married. I hail the day; and as for Charles 
Henry, I merely think that no man is worthy. 
You have never kept house, but I know what 
your method will be. You will not suppose 
that your domestics are all saints in disguise. 
You will not expect them to do all their work 
perfectly when some of us in the parlor are 
sometimes not absolutely perfect in our work. 
You will help them by pleasant little hints; 
you will show them that you are interested in 
them not merely to grind out a certain quantity 
of work for your own interest, but interested in 
them as human beings. If any thing will ex- 
cite a response upon their part it will be this. 
If they do well, you will praise them; if they 
do ill, you will show them in what way, and 
with a patience that will persuade them to try 
to do better. This untiring, incessant attention 
to the little things in your housekeeping, my 
dear Constantia, is the dinner of herbs with 
which is content. But the great events, the 
magnificent parties, at which you and Charles 
Henry will entertain the President and his 
Cabinet—the Chinese Embassy of the future, 
or Alderman-and Mrs. M‘Patrick O’Bludgeon 
—these are the stalled oxen: infrequent, ex- 
ceptional. And as for Biddy, do you not feel 
as sure as I do that your constant, kind consid- 
eration in little things, in little words, in little 
ways, costing you not a penny, will be incom- 
parably more grateful and a hundredfold more 
valued than the handsome new dress which 
you will give her formally and coldly at Christ- 
mas? That gingham gown is the stalled ox; 
but the pleasant tone is the dinner of herbs and 
content therewith. 

Your friend—and preacher! 
An Op BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


.SUMMER STYLES FOR BOYS. 
HE sailor costume is admired for boys of 
from four to seven years. A short blouse 
of navy-blue cloth, belted in at the waist, is cut 
low at the throat, with a linen collar, pointed on 
the shoulders. ‘The coat-sleeves have a square 
cuff, bound with braid. Loose trowsers of white 
duck, and patent-leather boots with blue tops, 
or regular pantaloons reaching to the ankle, with 
white stockings and low patent-leather slippers. 
Sailor hat of white straw, with long blue stream- 
ers, completes the costume. 

White piqué and linen duck are favorite mate- 
rials for boys’ summer wear. ‘The jackets are 
short, rounding in front, with a pocket on the 
left breast. The trowsers, buttoned to the belt of 
the under waist, have but little fullness about the 
hips, and are shaped to fit the knee. Bound with 
white braid, and trimmed with a narrower braid 
with feathered edge, such suits are sold for $10. 
Mixed black and white braid, or blue and white, 
are much used for trimming. For a boy just be- 
ginning to wear trowsers a short cut-away jacket 
of buff piqué is open on the hips, and bound with 
scarlet galoon. A row of scarlet soutache, put 
on in scallops, follows the outline of the garment. 
Fancy pockets, turned-over collar, and chevrons 
on the sleeves. Tucked and ruffled habit-shirt. 
Full Zouave trowsers, buckled at the knee. Straw 
cap, with visor. Buff boots. 

Blouses of linen duck are made shorter than 
last season, and in the Bismarck shape, button- 
ing diagonally from right to left. With trowsers 
nearly tight-fitting, the suit is furnished for $12. 
The hat and gaiters are also made of duck. 

For everyday wear suits of brown linen are 
cut by a tailor, and neatly made, for $4. For 
small boys these have full waists, gathered into 
a pointed belt, with loose trowsers, trimmed with 
white linen braid. The regular suit of jacket, 
vest, and pantaloons is chosen for larger boys. 
Buff Spanish linen looks more dressy than the 
brown. A very good quality is bought for forty 
cents a yard. The Garibaldi waist and trowsers 
are trimmed with white figured braid, sold at 


about 75 cents for a piece of twelve yards. Suits 
of this kind are made at home at a trifling ex- 
nse, 

For cool mornings inthe country light gray 
and chocolate-colored Cheviots are made in ei- 
ther fashion described. Delicate children at the 
sea-side wear suits of white Cheviot, like twilled 
flannel, for full-dress occasions. Gray Cheviot is 
prettily trimmed with blue. ‘ The trowsers reach to 
the knee, disclosing the bare limb above the short 
hose and blue gaiters. The blouse is low at the 
throat, with a turned-over collar of the material, 
with linen collar and cravat of narrow ribbon. 

White linen, with hair-line stripes of color, 
is made into habit-shirts and Garibaldi waists, 
without fullness on the shoulders, and gathered 
into a pointed belt. The buttons that fasten the 
pants to the waist should always be concealed. 
The new Lancaster cambrics, in small stripes 
of black, blue, or scarlet on white, are suitable for 
everyday shirts. They have French finish, and are 
sold at from eighteen to twenty-five cents a yard. 

Boys of nine years old and over wear short 
Cheviot sacks of skeleton make—that is, with- 
out lining—and close-fitting pantaloons. Brown 
linen and cassimere for ordinary use are made in 
the same style. Black cloth jackets, with fancy 
shirt bosoms and white duck pants, are chosen 
for better dress. Vests should be avoided for 
boys as long as possible, as nothing gives them 
such an old-fashioned appearance. Boys of 
twelve wear short frock-coats, made like their 
fathers’, with low rolling collars faced with silk. 
Dark blue and plum-colored tricot is the favorite 
cloth. Vest and pants of light cassimere, or of 
white duck. Shirts for youths just entering their 
teens should be fastened behind, leaving the pleat- 
ed front without the opening that is so liable to 
|, be too widely open. Small screw studs of Roman 
gold are the most suitable ornaments. 

The sailor hat is the shape most in favor for 
small boys. It is worn in black oil-cloth by 
both girls and boys. Another stylish hat has a 
round crown, with brim turned up all around. 
This is shown in the white split-straw, with 
brown ribbon band and binding, and in brown 
straw. Rough straws, that have a coarse look, 
black or brown, mixed with white, are worn by 
large boys. 

Neck-ties of grenadine, in gay stripes, with 
white and thick striped ribbons, give an air of 
style, and relieve suits of sombre color. 


GIRLS’ SUMMER DRESSES. 


White, buff, and blue are the prevailing colors 
for children’s dresses. Entire suits of each are 
made for the little folks with goffered frills, 
flounces, fichus, and sashes, very much after the 
fashion of those worn by their elder sisters who 
have reached the dignity of young ladyhood. 
White muslin, pure and simple, is the dress of 
the season for ladies, and we find it repeated in 
miniature for the little mimics who never look 
so well in any thing else. 

A dress worn by girls of from five to ten years 
at the summer hotels is of white nansook, with 
body and skirt in one, confined at the waist by a 
ruffled belt with ends. The corsage buttons be- 
hind. A standing ruffle at the throat is edged 
with Valenciennes, or if the neck is short a 
turned-down collar. The skirt is trimmed with 
two narrow ruffles. Crimped ruffles are prettier 
than fluted ones for small children. Skirts for 
girls from eight to twelve reach to the ankle. 
Younger girls wear them just below the knee. 
With this dress the hat of muslin is puffed over 
the crown, with a quilling edged with lace on 
the drooping brim. Bows of ribbon or a wreath 
of wild flowers around the crown. 

For afternoon and full dress thinnest muslins 
over colored silk slips are made up in this way, 
with Valenciennes trimmings and ribbon sashes. 
A second skirt, very full and puffed in the 
back, gives the panier appearance. Dotted and 
sprigged muslins, of fine ground with raised work 
like embroidery, are trimmed with ruffles of plain 
Swiss. 

Piqué is the most serviceable goods for chil- 
dren. The corded pattern is in favor, but will 
not wear well, as it splits between the cords. ‘The 
bird’s-eye figure is more desirable. - A good qual- 
ity is sold at seventy-five cents a yard. | Box- 
pleated ruffles of nansook overcast at the edge is 
the prettiest trimming, and newer than braidi 

The Scotch ginghams, at a dollar a yard, are 
worth the money. They are quite as pretty as 
India silks, in small checks and stripes, are a 
yard wide, fine and strong. French gi 
labeled sea-side gingham, is not so durable as the 
Scotch goods, and is only three shillings a yard. 
The American cambrics, at twenty-five cents, can 
scarcely be distinguished from the French at forty. 
Striped linen, thick and serviceable, and the low- 
priced buff linen make up the list of materials for 
girls’ ordinary use. 

A sea-side dress for a girl of twelve is of blue 
and white striped goats’-hair, made princesse 
fashion, with ribbon bretelles tied at the shoulder 
with a bow and ends, An over-skirt of solid 
blue silk, long in front, to within a quarter of a 
yard of the bottom of the striped skirt, is rounded 
at the sides and back to within three-eighths of 
a yard of the belt. A bow and sash ends behind. 
Buff gloves and boots. An Italian straw toquet, 
turned up on one side, with streamers of blue 
ribbon behind. Another buff and blue toilette is 
more conspicuous. The under-dress is blue and 
white checked India silk, with solid blue ruffles 
pinked at the edges. A peasant’s waist and tunic 
of buff pongee is trimmed with fringe on the 
scalloped edge. 

An elaborate dress for evening, for a child of 
nine years, is made entirely of Valenciennes in- 
sertion and appliqué embroidery over rose-colored 
silk. ‘The lace dress aloneieosts, at one of the 
furnishing houses, $150. A simpler dress is of 
blue silk, ruffled on the waist and skirt, worn un- 
der dotted muslin, looped up at the side with 





rosettes. White stockings, with blue kid gaiters. 
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The hair is worn in long plaits, tied with bows 
and wide ends of the blue silk of the dress, pinked 
at the edges. 

Some hats of piqué, made on ratans, and ruf- 
fled around the crown, are preferred for girls, as 
they can be washed every week, and are much 
more light and youthful-looking than the broad- 
rimmed straws. A braid ealled cottonette, re- 
sembling chip, is made into pretty hats for school 
and the play-ground. Crinoline hats of the jar- 
diniére shape, with dented brims, trimmed with 
wreaths about the crown, and small flowers un- 
der the rim, are worn with the fancy country 
toilettes. 

Buff or cuir-colored kid boots are worn with 
dresses of every color. ‘They are buttoned at the 
sides. ‘The heels are the concave French shape, 
but a careful mother will be sure that they are 
not very high, and that there is a broad surface, 
widened out at the bottom, after the heel has 
been narrowed in the centre. This is necessary 
for the child’s comfort, and to prevent injury to 
the shape of the foot. High slender heels give a 
child an awkward gait, and are only tolerable for 
ladies who walk slowly. Bronzed and colored 
kid boots are worn with gay costumes, but a 
black kid stitched with white is suitable for any 
svyle of dress. Prunella clasps the foot tightly, 
and is consequently not so comfortable for grow- 
ing children as the more.elastic kid and morocco. 

Victoria lawn aprons, embroidered around the 
skirt, pockets, and bretelles, with straps across 
the back and front, are imported for $5. They 
are large enough for girls of ten or twelve years. 
Muslin fichus, with long ends trimmed with flut- 
ed ruffles, and Swiss basques edged with lace or 
frills, are worn over blue and rose-colored dresses 
for the street. 

There is no change in infants’ clothing worthy 
of record. Some pretty crocheted bibs were 
shown us with raised flowers and shell borders, 
and others of quilted-piqué covered with em- 
broidery. Summer cloaks are two large capes 
of piqué ornamented with braid and embroidery. 
The price varies, according to trimming, from 
$11 to $16. A French affair is of Victoria mus- 
lin over blue silk. The trimming is Valenci- 
ennes insertion and lace. 

Thanks are due Messrs. A. T. Srewart & 
Co.; Lorn, Taytor, & Co. ; andMadame Batr- 











PERSONAL. 


Ir may interest some readers of the Bazar to 
know that the first Sunday-school in England 
was established in the city of Gloucester, in 
1781, by RoBErT RaIKEs, printer and editor of 
the Gloucester Journal, in conjunction with the 
Rey. THomas STook. 

—A Monsieur Jacques recently wrote to a 
Paris paper that he was a martyr to gout, led a 
stormy life, had a violent temper, but wanted a 
young and handsome wife, on whom he would 
settle 100,000 francs per year. He received for- 
ty-six replies, made his selection, and was mar- 
ried on the following Monday. 

WINBURNE is about to shed the lustre of 
his countenance upon the peoples of this conti- 
nent, and will make a special point of paying a 
visit to WaLT WuiTmMan. He is said to be a 
prey to morbid melancholy, and his physician 

as ordered him to travel. Some Whitman will 
do him good. 

—CsRISTINA Nitsson has broken off her 
match with GusTAvE Dore, who was opposed 
to her coming to this country, and who is said 
to be of a jealous turn of mind. He bothered her 
s0 much that she concluded to let the thing go. 

—The Rev. 8. H. Tyna, Jun., recently offici- 
ated at one of the Sunday open-air services in 
Central Park—having previously obtained con- 
sent of the rector of the parish, ANDREW H. 
GREEN, Esq. This parish is the largest in the 
city, and on Sunday has more attendants. It 
extends from Fifty-ninth to One Hundred and 
Tenth Streets, and from Fifth to Eighth Ave- 
nues. 

—Miss S§Tessins, who ranks high among liv- 
ing a is a sister of HENRY G. STEBBINS, 
Esq. e has returned from Rome, and will 
soon, it is said, according to the advice of her 
brother, open a studio in this city. Her works 
have been great triumphs of art; and her friends 
believe that if she were to exercise her eminent 
talents in her own country her reward would be 
even more li than that which has been ex- 
tended to her abroad. Her ‘‘ Columbus,” pur- 
chased by MarsHALL O. RoBERTS, and intended, 
we believ», for the Central Park, is regarded as 
a complete trium ed connoisseurs. 

Mrs. JENNY é. HITE DEL BAL, whose in- 
teresting memoir by her mother, Mrs. RHODA 
E. ‘Waite, has been published, was the 
grand-niece of the celebrated Irish writer, GrR- 
ALD GRirFin, whose eldest sister married the fa- 
ther of Judge WHiTE, Mrs. DEL Bat’s father. 
Anna GRIFFIN, the only surviving sister of GER- 
ALD, is now Mother Superior of the Convent of 

Youghal, Ireland. It was to her that 
the poet addressed his beautiful lines, “ The Sis- 
ter of Charity.” On her mother’s side, Mrs. DEL 
Ba was related to Mrs. Myra CLARK GAINES. 
She was the first American woman ever resident 
in’ New Granada, and accomplished immense 
good there by her untiring energy, founding 
schools, arousing public spirit, and organizing 
military hospitals among a ay panic-stricken 
by revolution. Her memoir is a touching ex- 
—— of a mother’s devotion, and her charm- 

g letters givea — picture of South Amer- 
ican customs and politics, together with an in- 
side view of the domestic life of a high-minded 
Catholic family. 

—Among the ladies present at the reception 
of Mr. BURLINGAME, at Washington a few even- 
ings since, was Mrs. THoRNTON, wife of the 
British minister. She is a tall, rather slender 
and angular, but —— blonde, very lady-like 
and self-possessed. 

—The Crown Prince of Prussia, the hus- 
band of VicTor1a’s eldest girl, has an income 
of about a million dollars a year, out of which 
he lays by, yearly, a couple of hundred thousand. 

—Mr. GRoTE, whose celebrated History of 
Greece, published by the Harpers, is one of 
the best works of its class ever published, has 
been elected President of the London University 
in place of Lord BroucHam, 











—Boston is about to honor itself by giving a 
public reception to the first of American histo- 
rians, Mr. MOTLEY, on his return from Europe. 

—The Rev. Mr. BEECHER, in announcing to 
his congregation the close of Plymouth Chureh 
until the Ist of October next, mentioned that 
when the vacation ended he would have com- 
pleted 21 years of pastoral labor with that peo- 
ple. He had often rebuked them and they had 
rebuked him, but the essential harmony had 
never been disturbed. Men very much mistook 
the aim of his ministry and of his church when 
they regarded it as a Reformatory Church, plac- 
ing any instrumentality above the Gospel. Men 
complained of him that he preached sometimes 
one way and sometimes another, and that it 
was difficult to tell what he was driving at. He 
said he had intended just such results. Some- 
times he preached on one side of a subject and 
sometimes on another, but he never mixed 
things. Whatever subject or side he took up 
he completed it, and then left it. He trusted to 
his long ministry and to the education his peo- 
ple had in religious matters to equalize things, 
and he thought, judging by the fruits, that his 
people did it as well as any people. He cau- 

oned his church against boasting and unduly 
praising Plymouth Church, its ministry, and its 
arrangements. It was in bad taste. They must 
remember that while they were not behind most 
congregations they were on the whole only an 
average lot. 

—M. Tarneg, an eminent French writer and 
lecturer, has just been married at Paris to Mlle. 
DENUELLE, in the Foreign Missions Church; 
Messieurs RENAN, VACHERAT, BERTHELOT, and 
many other celebrities in science, literature, and 
art, were present. 

—Lord BrovGHam was, at his death, the Fa- 
ther, or senior member of the Royal Society of 
England. He was elected a Fellow in 1803, at 
the age of 25. He was only 18, in 1796, when 
was published, in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,”’ his paper on ‘‘ Experiments and Observa- 
tions on the Inflection, Reflection, and Colors 
of Light.” The EArt or LonsDALg, elected in 
1810, has succeeded Lord BroucHam as “ Fa- 
ther” of the Royal Society. Next below him 
are Sir Henry ELLs, late Librarian of the Brit- 
ish Museum; Sir JoHN HERSCHEL, son of the 
astronomer and himself an illustrious man of 
science ; and Lord BROUGHTON, better known as 
Sir Joun C. Hosuovussz, the friend, early and 
late, of Byron, with whom he traveled, when 
both were young, in Greece and Turkey. 

—Dr. Lyon Puiayrair, Professor of Chemist- 
ry in the University of Edinburgh, and generally 
believed to have written most of the speeches 
and addresses which the late Prince ALBERT de- 
livered as his own, is a candidate for the repre- 
sentation, in the House of Commons, of the new 
constituency formed by the conjoined Universi- 
ties of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. If elected, 
he will resign his chair and devote himself to 
his Parliamentary duties. Heis forty-nine years 
old, Companion of the Bath, Officer of the Le- 

ion of Honor, and several other knightly or- 

ers of Europe, and one of the best of British 
practical chemists. 

—Miss Mutocn’s story of **The Woman’s 
Kingdom,” now in course of publication in Har- 
pers Magazine, is one of that lady’s best pro- 
ductions. It is noticeable that since Miss Mu- 
LOCH was married her stories have been full of 
the joys of early matrimony —as though mar- 
riage had just been invented and she was the 
first who had tried it. Traces of this are here 
and there noticeable in ‘‘The Woman’s King- 
dom”? (a very delightful kingdom); yet the 
— sweet and good. 

—The Queen of Mohely, who queens it over a 
few thousand mongrel Arabs occupying a group 
of islands ae in the north of the Mo- 
zambique Channel, has arrived in Paris to see the 
lions. She is a young woman of 31 years, tall, 
reasonably good-looking, somewhat bronzed, 
and of strong will. She has ladies of honor with 
her, a lord chamberlain, and cook; which last 
little fellow is quite a wonder with sauce-pans. 
After he has cooked her Majesty’s food, mostly 
of rice, her Majesty graciously adds, on her own 
hook (or “ personal curve,’’ as they felicitously 
phrase it in Mohely), a slight drop or two, or 
three, as it were, of best cogniac. Her Majesty 
dresses in scarlet and yellow silks, with plenty 
of diamonds and precious stones. Her husband’s 
harem is said to contain beauties so fat that they 
can scarcely walk, dressed in a kind of jacket 
and pantaloons reaching to the ankle. 

—Mr. LoneFELLOw’s three daughters are 
much admired in Europe. A gallant journalist 
of London calls them the Three Graces. 

—Mr. E. D. WEBSTER, recently appointed and 
unanimously confirmed as Assessor of Internal 
Revenue for the Thirty-second Congressional 
District, is a practical printer and editor, having 
published for four years the Springville (Erie 
County, New York) Herald, and subsequently, 
for two years, the Omaha Republican. For some 

ears he was Deputy-clerk of the Senate of this 

tate. In 1861 he went to Washington as Pri- 
vate Secretary of Secretary Seward, and remained 
up to the termination of Mr. Lrnco.n’s admin- 
istration. After this he was appointed United 
States Commercial Agent at Bradford, England, 
and filled that position for nearly two years. 
Last year he was appointed Deputy -Surveyor 
of the port, and continued in that office until a 
few days since, when he was appointed to his 
present post. Mr. WEBSTER is a gentleman of 
fine abilities and great executive power, and will 
prove one of the most efficient Assessors in the 
service of the Government. 

—EpwakpD Wu1ams, of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, has quite eclipsed the swimming exploit 
of LEANDER (we don’t know LEANDER’s other 
name) at Hellespont, Mr. W. having ‘‘swimmed”’ 
nine miles in two hours and a half. This, we 
believe, is the best man-and-water time on rec- 
ord; though at the Sandwich Islands young peo- 
ple, especially girls, paddle about in the water 
all day long. 

—As the old prima donnas pass from the pub- 
lic view new ones step in, just in time. The last 
Parisian sensation is JuLIA Hisson, who has just 
made a successful début in opera. She is eight- 
een, handsome, gifted, and daughter of an officer 
of marines, who died in the Crimean war. 

—BAYARD TAYLOR, now at Gotha, where his 
wife’s people reside, comes home in time to at- 
tend the golden wedding of his parents at Ken- 
nett Square, Pennsylvania, on the 8th of October. 

ARLES SPRAGUE, poet, banker, and octo- 
genarian, sticks to South End, Boston, where he 
was born, and has not slept away from somno- 
lent Boston for fifty years. 
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Squares in Worked Guipure (Point de Venise). 


Tue square, Fig. 1, is worked in guipure point de Venise. 
It may. be set in with other squares, and used for tidies, toi- 
lette-cushion 
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enlarged, renders any further description unnecessary. The 
dotted lines in the right-hand upper corner of Fig. 2 show 
the direction of the remaining figures. Border the edge 


ith an open-work stitch, the manner of working which is 
covers, etc. fineness of the thread must wi 2 9 
to that of the linen, and both to the object for _ also shown by Fig. 2. : 
which the square is desi, For beginning the work pre- 


Lady’s Knitted Purse. 

MAtTeERIALS: pr resageed = ma and two of black silk 
igi i ich i twist of average fineness. 8, a steel 

a wali rb hate § | ; d clasp, a black bead tassel, five steel knitting- 

have been drawn outeachway. {Fj ' NAPROS LES Reapee, needles. ne TS : 

This gives the squares aiite ears : This purse is knitted of black and red silk 

on Fig. 1. After every twen- 

ty-eight threads which have 


pare a piece of linen of the requisite size by drawing out the 
threads both ways till regular squares are formed. In the 




















Sirk Work-BaskEt. 
Her pattern and description see Supplement, No, XI., Figs. 25 and 25. 


Rust-CusHION FOR 
Worxk-BaskEt. 





THREAD-REEL FoR WorK-BASKET. 


been drawn out leave sev- 





ARIS pag eighe er ving hiner ag twist, and trimmed with black beads and 
Scissors-Case For WORK- gjretch on pasteboard the a black bead tassel, and is sewed on a 


BAsKET. steel clasp. Begin the purse in the centre 
of the lower part, and cast on seven stitch- ‘TAPE-Mrasure 
es of black silk. With these knit back- FoR Worx- 
ward and forward fourteen rounds in such Basket. 

a manner that the work shall be all knit- 

ted on one side and all purled on the other. Take off the 
first stitch of every round, and purl the first round of this 
part. > Then on the side where hangs the working thread 
(which is left alone) take on another needle the back veins 
of the seven edge stitches of the part just knitted, and knit 
with these a new part which counts fifteen rounds, the first 


linen thus prepared, and 
work the inner edge close- 
ly and firmly with middling coarse cotton, then work the 
threads of the material in point de reprise with the as- 
sistance of Fig. 2, which shows a quarter of the square 
magnified four times. ‘This illustration shows the man- 
ner of working on the unfinished portions, Having 
worked the whole in point de reprise, make the figures 
of the design in button-hole stitch with the assistance of 
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Fig. 2.—Manver OF WorkiNG Guipure.— MAGNIFIED. Fig. 1.—Square 1n WorKED GuipurE (PoINT DE VENISE).—FULL Size. 
both illustrations. The circular and serpentine figures consist each of 
three button-hole stitch rows; the figures which imitate rosettes and 
parts of rosettes are worked with one row in button-hole stitch. For 
cyery row of button-hole stitch the working thread must be previously 
im around in the right direction, as shown by Fig. 2, in doing which 
the thread must be fastened to the bars. For 
the knots which are worked in the last row of 
the figures make, as shown by Fig. 2, another 
button-hole stitch in the one just worked, after 
which run the needle again through the last 
knot. Fig. 2, which gives the figures so much 


of which must be knitted. From * repeat ten times. ‘To avoid being 
troubled with too many needles the stitches of several parts may be gath- 
ered together on one needle. Having completed the twelfth part, take the 
under veins of the edge stitches of this also upon a separate needle, cast 
them off together with the foundation stitches of the first part, and fasten 
the thread. Now take the seven stitches of the 
edge on the right of one of the black parts on a 
needle, lay on the red silk on which beads have 
_ previously been strung, and work with this on the 
stitches of the edge just mentioned fifteen rounds, 
putling the first round ; and in this as well as in 
all. the other purled rounds the first stitch must be 
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BuovusE witn Ficuv.—Bacx. Lapy’s KNITTED PURSE. 


For description see Supplement. 


CHEVALIER BLovsE. 


For description see Supplement. 


CoRNER OF HANDKERCHIEF BORDER IN Net GUIPURE. 


CorNER OF HANDKERCHIEF BorRDER IN TaTTINu. 
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of the former round. Now work x over the foundation thread a scallop 
of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., fasten to the next picot, and repeat from *. At 
the end of the round fasten and cut off the threads, This completes a 
rosette. For the scallops which join the rosettes fasten both foundation 
and working thread to a picot of the rosette, carefully following the pat- 
tern. > work over the foundation thread a scallop of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds. ; 
close on this work with only one thread a ring pointing downward of 5 
ds., 1 p., 5 ds., and repeat from > four times. Then work another 
scallop like the preceding, and tie the working thread to a picot of a 
second rosette. Fasten the rings of the scallop row by means of a row 
of stitches worked over a foundation thread. For making this fasten 
both working threads in the manner shown by the illustration to a picot 
of the rosette and to the next ring of the scallop row, > work over the 
foundation thread 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds. ; fasten to the next ring of the scal- 
lop row and from > repeat three times more, but in fastening to the last 
ring of the scallop row, fasten also to a picot of the next rosette (see 
illustration), then tie the thread and cut it off. ‘The second scallop row 
is worked in the same manner. 


Tatted Collar. . 


Martertat: Fine tatting cotton. This collar is worked with two 














knitted with the next stitch of the next black part. Besides this a bead 
must be knitted in with the purled rows in the second, fourth, and sixth 
stitches (with the exception of the first and last round). This is done by 
knitting each of these stitches crossed, and pushing through the stitch the 
bead which is on the thread at the time of drawing the thread that was 
thrown over the needle, by which means the bead is brought on the right 
side of the work. In the following knitted round knit the bead stitches 
of the former round crossed. Having completed twelve such parts of the 
red silk, work on the edge stitches twelve black parts, on which the beads 
are not knitted, but sewed on after the completion of the purse. Then 
work again three times alternately twelve red and twelve black parts; but 
after the completion of the last twelve black parts the stitches of the last 
black part must be cast off with the edge stitches of the. first part of the 
row. In the same manner cast off the stitches of the sixth part with the 
edge stitches of the seventh part. By this means the parts which are of 
red silk are lessened by two, but the second, third, and fourth, and sey- 
enth, eighth, and ninth of these parts must be knitted six rounds longer. 
Then collect the stitches and edge of the ten parts on two needles in such 
a manner that the two black parts of which the stitches and edge stitches 
were cast off together shall come on the sides of the purse, and knit of 
black silk, first with the stitches of one and then those of the other needle as 
follows: knit one round, in which knit together every third and fourth 


: threads (shuttles). Begin with the insertion-like part of the collar, in 
following stitch, then backward and forward, and with the same number doing which work, first, the upper and then the under part. For making 
of stitches, three rounds, which must 


appear knitted on the right aide of Brown Linen Suir ror Girt From 2 To 4 a asa ane eatie aaate 

the work, and after this eight rounds |, snag _YEARS pwn No.1X,,Fige.15-01, 4 work > only with one 

in the same manner, but at the bee or pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 15-21. 4004 for one of the leaves of 
ginning of each o} 


the five-leaved figures 7 ds, 
these rounds the first two stitch- (double stitches), 1 p. (picot), 
es must be cast off. Finally, @ sixth of an inch in length, 
cast off all the stitches of the 


" 7 ds.; at the end of this leaf 
en last round, and sew the beads work over the foundation 








































Fic. 3.—Ty1ne or Knot For 
Scissors GuarRD. 


WC 


Section or TatTreD Corzar. 
Section or CrocueT CoLiar. 
on the black parts in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. Sew the purse on the clasp, and finish with 


i , thread a scallop composed of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., and then a 
the tassel. 


leaf like the former, which must, however, be fastened to a 
picot of the former leaf instead of working a new picot. 
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Fic. 3.—Patrern oF CLoTHes-Baa. 


Description of Symbols: 0 Crochet Foundation ; 
® Red Worsted run through. 





Fic. 2.—Manner oF RUNNING bee ng > THROUGH 
re é Crocnet CLoTHEs-BaG.—FuvLt SIZE. 
Corner of Handkerchief Border in Net 
Quipure. 
See illustration, page 676. F 

Tue foundation of this border is worked with fine 
thread over a fine knitting-needle. The manner of 
working this is familiar to our readers. Begin the 
netting on a corner. ‘The two outer rows of holes of 
the border are worked in point de toile, and the re- 
maining in point de reprise and lace stitch. 


Corner of Handkerchief Border in Tatting. 
See illustration, page 676. 


Tus border is worked in fine crochet cotton. It 
consists of small rosettes, which are joined by means 
of tatted scallops. Work, first, the rosettes with one F1c. 2.—SEcTION OF Scissors 
thread (shuttle) as follows: work six small rings each  @UARD.—FuLy Size. 
composed of 5 ds. (double stitches), 1 p. (picot), 5 ds. ; 
these rings must lie close together. Then tie together the beginning and end of the 
working thread, thus forming the 
small six-leaved figures in the 
middle of the rosettes. Now 
fasten the working thread to a 
picot of the six-leaved figure, 
* work three rings as before, 
fasten to the next picot, and re- 
peat from > five times. At 
the end of the round fasten 
the working thread to the 
picot to which it was fas- 
tened at the beginning of 
the round, and tie the two 
threads together.. Work 
the next round of the ro- 
sette with 2 threads, 

fastened first togeth- 
» er and then toa picot 


Repeat from > till the row is as long as it is desired to 
make the collar. On each end of the row work over the 
foundation thread a scallop of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., 
then * a leaf of 7 ds.; fasten to the picot which joins the 
first two leaves of the upper row, again 7 ds.; then over 
the foundation thread a scallop of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., and 
after this a leaf, which must be fastened to the same picot 
of the former row to which the former leaves were fastened, 
a scallop of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., and another leaf, which must 
also be fastened to the same picot. This completes one of 
the five-leaved figures. Now repeat from > till the inser- 
tion-like part of the collar is finished, after which fasten 
the threads. Border this with an edge, which is worked 
over a foundation thread. Fasten the threads on the first 
Fic. 4.—Sxction or Em- picot of the corner scallop (see illustration), work 5 ds., 
BROIDEREDCLOTHSCISSORS | p., 5 ds., fasten to the following picot of the same scal- 
Guarp.—FULt Size. lop; work 2 ds., 1 p., 7 ds., 1 p., 2ds.; > fasten to the 
picot of the next scallop (on the under part of the insertion- 

like part), 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds.; fasten to the picot of the next scallop; 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds. 
Repeat from > till the round is completed. ‘The other edge is worked in the same man- 
ner.- On the upper edge the number of stitches between every two picots of the inser- 
tion-like part must count ten. Next border the ends and under edge with the following 
lace, which is worked with 
two threads. Fasten the 
working thread to the up- 
per part of the end of 
the collar on the first 
picot (see illustration), 
work over the founda- 
tion thread a scallop 
of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., 
fasten to the next pi- 
cot, then again over 
the foundation 
thread 4 ds., close 
on that with only 
one thread a ring 
composed of 10 
ds., 1 p., 5 ds., 
1 p., 5 ds.; and, 
after three-tenths 
of an inch space, 
a ring of 2 ds.; 





















Fie, 1.—C | Cc Scarr MantIL1a, 
re — For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1 and 2, Kyitrep Eco anp CRACKER Bac. 
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as fastened the working threads before working 
first four ds., before the first four rings. 
This completes a leaf of the lace. The remain- 


Work also between every 
two leaves 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., over the founda- 
tion thread. ‘The* threads which join the five 
rings'of each leaf are worked in point de reprise 
as shown by the engraving. 


Crochet Collar. 
See illustration om page 677. 
Turs collar is worked with very fine crochet cotton. 
edge of the collar with a founda- 
es. On this work backward: 


then atware alternatin; 
stitch scallop of the 
the other end work as in the 
round. 6th round.—Fastening the t 
each stitch of the Sth round I sc. 7th round.—i ch., 
now turn the work and crochet back on the former 
round, in such a manner that the stitches on the right 
side of the work appear wrong side —) around the 
so far finished part with the exception of the founda- 
tion stitches, in every stitch 1 sc. ; on the corner a few 
stitches must of course be added, and the threads on 
the ends must be worked in with the work. 8th 
round.—Again work 1 ch. and turn and work, going 
pack over the entire e always alternately 2 sc. in 
the next two stitches, 1 p. (picot); that-is to say, 2 
sc, separated by 2 ch. in the third following stitch. 
9th round.—From this time leave the foundation 
stitches of the collar alone. Crochet 10th round.—1 
sc. in the first p. on one end of the collar, then three 
times alternately, 9 ch. 1 sc. in the second following 
, then to the other end always alternately 9 ch. 1 sc. 
fr the third following p.; then as on the pre- 
vious end, over only 1 p. with the last three 
chain - ps. The leaves which form the 
outer edge of the collar are worked ther in one 
round as follows: 5 sc. in the first 5 stitches of the 
former round, * 18 ch. join these in a round by work- 
ing 1 sc. in 6th ch. (in the upper vein), then in 
this chain-stitch ring a round com: of: 1 sdc. 
short double crochet), 12 dc., 3 stc. (short treble), 12 
c., 1 sdc., 1 8c,, and on a 2d roi as follows: 
2 . in po ae ay ? I of 1s former pone — 
alw ly, 1 p., sc. separated by 
ch. in the next stitel, 1 ac. inthe following stiteh : 
the picot which comes on the stc. on the point of the 
leaf must count 8 ch. ; at the end of the round 2 sc. in 
the last: two stitches of the former round; 1 sl. in the 
first stitch of this round, then 2 sc. in the first two of 
the eighteen chain, ! working the second sc. fasten 
at the same time the next ch. of the 10th round; after 
this crochet 9 ec. in the next 9 stitches of the 10th 
round and repeat from *. In \:siaaon he) not forget 
to fasten the leaves together as shown by the illustra- 
tion with the picots. 


Scissors Guard. 
See illustration on 617. 
Mareriats: Fine blue silk cord; large and small 
tal beads; blue silk. 
his scissors guard, which is shown of a reduced 
size in the illustration, Fig. 1, is made of fine blue silk 
cord and crystal beads. The upper edge is finished 
with a small, flat, oval cushion, which serves for hold- 
ing pins. Under the cushion is sewed a hook, by 
means of which the guard is fastened to the belt. 
Take, first, four ends of fine blue silk cord, each forty 
inches in length, and in addition four ends of the same 
cord, each ten inches in] Fasten every two of 
the cords of the same length on a sewing cushion in 
such a manner that the two longer cords are within 
and the shorter without, at either side. Then win 
each short cord with the longer one, as shown by Fig. 
2, and make a knot of the two longer cords just un- 
derneath, as is shown by Fig. 3. When the cord weft 
has reached the requisite number of 
broider it, as shown by Fig. 2, with 
tach the scissors to the en’ 


scissors guard. Th 
of the requisite width, which is 


ted on both sides, 
and stitched fast to two p ° jored ribbon, 
with corn-colored silk in it russe. The upper part 


of this ribbon is em 


ered with Sguree, worked 
also in corn-colored 


See illustration on maherk 
Marertats: White knitting cotton, red zephyr wool, 


white cord, 
This clothes-bag is crocheted with white kuitiog 

, an 
of close 


dou crochet 8! open-work ation 


wool in the manner 


the bag in the cen- 
a foundation of 8 stitches, 
ned in a round by a sl. (slip stitch), 


round.. times alternately 3 dc. (double cro- 
, 2 ch. (chain stitches). At the end of this, as of 
, work 1 sl. in the first dc. of 

LN gate aye this, 


work 8 
1 dc., 2 de, in the next 2 dc., * 

chain-stitch scallop of the former 
the next 8 de. Repeat from x, ‘ 
the next 8 dc. of the former after this always 2 
ch., 1 de. in the next chain-stitch scallop, 2 ch., 1 dc. 
in the next chain-stitch scallop, 2 ch. 4th round.—3 
dc. in the 8 dc. of the former round, after this always 
2 ch., 1 de. in the next chain-stitch scallop, 2 ch., 1 dc. 
in the next dc., 2 ch., 1 de. in the next dc., 2 ch., 1 de. 
in the next chain-stitch scallop, 2 ch. From the 5th 
to the 27th rounds the dc. must always be worked in 
the dc. of the former round, but the added dc. at each 
side of the thick stripe must be worked in the chain- 
stitch scallops; of course 2 ch. must be worked before 
and after the added dc. This adding takes place in 
the 7th, 9th, 12th, 15th, 18th, 2ist, 24th, and 27th rounds. 
With this last round the bottom is completed. Then 
work 72 rounds in the same design, but without widen- 
ing, and next an open-work round for the cord, in 
which work alternately 2 dc. in the first two stitches 








a ecto 





of the former round, 2 ch. passing over two stitches. 


Then work: ie 
ist round.—Alternately 1 dc., 2 ‘dee. ‘ 
stitches. In the follo round ways crochet in the 
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Then rnn red worsted 
bag in the manner shown by # 
es ip eer cocked taal Yext crochet 
chet strips are worke! . Nextcroc 
round which follows the last (widest) round of the bot- 
oo a re 

e n such a manner 
Now pt through the last round of the bott 


by. 
with the rosette and tassel, ‘and run the 
cords and tassels through the round# pespased ie 
purpose on the upper edge. 


Egg and Cracker Bag. 
See illustration on page 677. 

Tus bag is knitted in the round, with coarse knit- 
ting cotton and large knitting-needles. Begin in the 
middle of the under part with a foundation of 6 stitch- 
es, join this in a round; and knit one round plain. 
2d round.—Alternately the thread thrown aro’ and 
one stitch knitted, 3d and 4th rounds.—Plain. 5th 
round.—Alternately throw the thread around, knit 
one. The threads-which have been thrown around 
are always knitted as plain stitches. 6th-Sth rounds. 
—Entirely plain. 9th round.—Alternately throw the 
thread around, knit one. 10th-12th rounds.—Knit 
plain. The work must now count 48 stitches in the 
round. As the number of stitches increases the num- 

reased. 13th round.— 








. 16th round.—Knit plain. 17th round.—* Throw 
the thread armng knit 6. 18th round.—Knit plain. 
19th round,— x Throw the thread around, knit 7. 
20th round.—Knit plain. 2ist round.—x Throw the 
thread around, knit 8. 22d round.—Knit plain. 23d 
round.—* Throw the thread around, knit 9. 24th 
round,—Knit plain. 25th round.— x Throw the thread 
around, knit 1, throw the thread around, knit 3, knit 
together the next 8 stitches as one stitch, knit 3, 
26th round.—Knit plain. 27th round.—x Throw the 
thread around, knit 2, knit 3 stitches together, knit 
2. 28th round.—Knit plain. 29th round.—* Throw 
the thread around, knit 5, throw the thread around 
knit 1, knit three stitches together, knit 1. 30th 
round.—Knit plain. 31st round.— + Throw the thread 
around, knit 7, throw the thread around, knit 3 
stitches together. 32dround.—Knit plain. 33d.—Al- 
ternately throw the around, knit 5. 34th 
round.—Knit plain.. 35th round.—Alternatel 
the thread around, knit 6. 36th round.—Knit plain. 
87th round.—. throw the thread around, 
knit 7. 38th round.— plain. 39th round.—x 
Throw the thread around, knit 1, throw the thread 
around, knit 2, knit three stitches together, knit 2. 
40th round.—Kt lain. 4ist round.—* Throw the 
thread aroun¢ 8, throw the thread around, knit 
1, knit 3 stitel » knit 1. 42d round.—Knit 
plain. 43d round.—*x Throw the thread around, knit 
5, throw the thread around, knit 3 stitches together. 
44th and 45th rounds:—Knit plain. 46th round.— 
* Knit two stitches together, throw the thread around 
twice, knit 2 stitches together, knit 2 stitches together, 
throw the thread around twice, knit 2 stitches togeth- 
er. 47th round.—Ont of every double thread thrown 
around knit 1, purl 1, knit the remainder plain. 48th 
round.—Knit vain. Now begin the figures above the 
bottom, as follows: 

1st round of the figure,—(Take the last stitch of the 
round on the first. needle.) + Knit 2 stitches togeth- 
er, throw the thread around twice, knit 2 stitches to- 
goiter throw the thread around ; knit 3, knit the next 

stitches together, knit 3, throw the thread around. 
2d round of the figure.—* Knit 5 (out of the single 
thread thrown around knit 1, out of the double thread 
thrown around knit 1, purl 1), throw the thread around. 
knit 2, knit 3 stitches together, knit 2, throw the thre 
around, knit 1. round of the figure.— Knit 6, 
throw the thread around, knit 1, knit 3 stitches to- 
gether, knit 1, throw the thread around, knit 2. 4th 
round of the figure.—+ Knit 7, throw the thread 
around, knit 3 stitches together, throw the thread 
around, knit 3.. 5th round of the figure.—* Knit 2 
stitches together, throw the thread around twice, knit 
2 stitches together, throw the thread around, knit 3, 
knit 8 stitches together (these are the 2 threads thrown 
around and the stitch between), knit 8, throw the 
thread around. 

From the 2d to 5th rounds repeat now four times, 
then follow 2 rounds, knitted plain, then knit the 46th 
to 48th rounds eighteen times, and cast off. Through 
the row of holes in the upper edge run crosswise two 
red ribbons, through the row of holes of the 46th 
round ‘and the row of holes above the figu part 
each a reed hoop of the requisite length. the 
bottom with a red worsted tassel. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENCE: 


jie another week or two the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of Arts will be closed, for we are 
drifting swiftly toward the end of the month, and 
this—the best annual exhibition we have of oil- 
ape only open from the beginning of 

ay to the end of July; so, before it becomes, 
like its ninety-nine predecessors (the first exhibi- 
tion was in 1768), a thing of the past, I must, I 
think, say a word or two about it, and enumerate 
a few of the chef-d’euvres of the collection. 
This exhibition is to be seen in the east wing of 
the National Gallery, in Trafaigar Square, built 
in 1832, partly from the materials of the King's 
Mews, which formerly occupied the site. Lon- 
don, extensive as it is, presents few vistas, like 
Paris, which are calculated to please a stranger. 
Beside our finest edifices are often narrow streets 
and unsightly buildings which spoil their effect ; 
but Trafalgar Square is the best portion of the 
metropolis as far as vista goes. It is paved with 
granite, and fountains play there every day from 
ten to four, while on all sides rise statues and 
trophies to our heroes, not always in the purest 
taste—some of them are very poor affairs indeed 
—but, as they are about the best we have, we are 
inclined to be proud of them, and you never see 
them to better advantage than from the elevated 
terrace running in front of the National Gallery. 
So much for the locality. 

The Academy itself originated in a society of 
artists in Peter's Court, St. Martin’s Lane, Ho- 
garth established the Society of Incorporated Art- 
ists, and from the seceders from that body sprung 
the Academy, under the presidentship of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. It consists of academicians 


| t 

bridge at the. 
} Guards up the hill in support of the Light Divi- 
| sion; He isattended by Colonel the Hon. J. 


of art and to assist artists. Lectures are given 
‘to the students free, and some are sent to Rome 
atthe expense of the Academy. A good library 
and some choice works of arts are among its oth- 
‘er advantages. About fifteen thousand works 
are annually exhibited, as selected by council— 
an» i number being often rejected. 
‘The present President, Sir Francis Grant, who 


| succeeded. Sir Charles Eastlake, has himself sent 


six works. The most prominent among them, 
and indeed one of the most notable pictures in 
he exhibition, is ‘‘ H.R. H. the Duke of Cam- 
e of the Alma,” leading the 


M‘Donald*and Colonels Clifton and Tyrwhitt, 
who, by-the-by, look far more as if they were 
about to attend a picnic than a battle. Having 
probably had to bivouac in very uncomfortable 
quarters the previous night, they would scarcely 
have been in such excellent trim. 

The great fault people find with this said Acad- 
emy every year is that there are so many por- 
traits, which mar the interest of the collection. 
One of the prettiest of these is the Countess of 
Westmoreland and her daughter, painted by H. 
Weigall—one of those lucky artists who have 
made great way in the world, and who about two 

ears ago married Lady Rose Fane, sister of Lord 
Geismporeland, ‘so that this is the portrait of his 
wife’s sister-in-law. He also sends ‘‘The Rival 
Babies”—a family group, consisting doubtless of 
his wife’s aristocratic connections, for Lady West- 
moreland and her child again appear in it. She 
is a fair, beautiful woman, celebrated for her 
toilettes. 

Millais is.a very favorite master here. He ex- 
hibits five works. One, called ‘‘ Sisters,” shows 
three pretty girls, from twelve to six, all dressed 
alike in white muslins trimmed with blue. _ It has 
attracted a great deal of attention. ‘They look 
very bright and lovable, and are portraits of 
his own children. His wife, a very beautiful 
woman, was once the wife of Mr. Ruskin, the 
great art critic. ‘‘ Pilgrims to St. Paul’s,” an- 
other of Millais’s, is a favorite this year. 

‘*No Thoroughfare,” by S. Carter, is a large 

picture, hung very high, depicting the summits of 
the snow-covered mountains at the moment that 
Marguerite discovers. her lost lover. ‘The dogs 
are as eager as she is. 
‘¢ Before Dinner at Boswell’s Lodgings in Bond 
Street, 1769,” by Frith, is.as interesting as any. 
Another of his, ‘‘ Sterne, and the French Inn- 
keeper’s daughter,” is also popular. 

KE. M. Ward’s picture of the ‘‘Royal Mar- 
riage, 1477,” pleases one by its true touches of 
nature in the midst of so much art. Two chil- 
dren, the boy five, the girl four, arrayed in stiff, 
rich dresses of state, such as they might suitably 
wear some fifteen years hence—the one the Duke 
of York, second son of King Edward ; the other 
the Lady Anne Mowbray—are being solemnly 
married. The Bishop, in full canonicals, is in 
the act of blessing the pair, whose fat dimpled 
hands he is joining together. The Queen, in 
the rich dress of the period, is present; also the 
King, Prince, and the Duke of Gloucester. 

Faed’s picture of ‘‘ Worn Out” represents a 
humble cottage bedroom. A sick child lies on 
the wooden bedstead, and beside it the poor, 
hard-worked father, fast asleep, holding the 
small hand in his own. The coat he has 
just taken off has been thrown over the child to 
give it extra warmth. There is plenty of evi- 
dence of tender care; but the homeliness of the 
scene gives rare life to it, only one can not help 
wondering how a choice china bowl in the fore- 

und found its way there. 

The Handel Festival this year was a greater 
success than ever. The Crystal Palace has been 
a great point of attraction lately, being the par- 
ticular spot where it has pleased those who rule 
in these matters to exhibit our lions to the pub- 
lic. First of all there was a performance in honor 
of the Prince of Denmark, who returned home 
just a few days before the Princess of Wales gave 
birth to a daughter. Her royal highness is pro- 
gressing wonderfully, and on the Saturday before 
the birth she was present at the display of fire- 
works which formed the conclusion of the enter- 
tainment in honor of the Duke of Edinburgh, who 
has returned to us to all appearance none the 
worse for his late wound. Your poet Longfellow 
is our other lion; but he has left us for a while 
for the Continent, with the promise to return in 
the'spring. 

The Queen has left Windsor for Osborne, and 
early next month goes to 'y; and thence 
to Lucerne, it is whispered. A few balls are go- 
ing on now. One given by the Guards at the 
Knightsbridge Barracks not long since was one 
of the grandest of the season. Knightsbridge 
Barracks is a large unsightly building facing 
the fashionable drive in Hyde Park, but it had 
for the nonce been turned into a complete fairy 
palace. All the ground in front had been cover- 
ed in, and tents and marquees scattered about, 
seeming to spring up amidst a flower-garden of 
choice exotics, so well planted that it was almost 
impossible to believe they had been only tempo- 
rarily placed there. ‘The riding-school had been 
turned into the ball-room and hung with flags 
and blue gauze drapery and garlands of flow- 
ers, and was so well disguised that a betfer ball- 
room could scarcely have been. All the world 
of fashion were there, and the dresses were mag- 
nificent. Certainly the fashions of centuries 
back are gaining ground daily. The hair is 
dressed higher than ever, paniers, sacs, and 
trains separate from the skirts, all these were 
to be seen, and in nearly every instance the 
dresses were worn shorter than ever in front, 
the back apparently being gathered as full as 
possible. 

While enumerating our lions I quite forgot to 
speak of King Theodore’s son, who lately arrived 





among us. He is quick and intelligent, and 





have seen him; and seems quite satisfied with 
his present quarters. His father’s robes, seal 
crown, etc,, are being exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum. ‘They look but poor relics 
of kingly power, and seem nearly all of them to 
have come originally from England, not except- 
ing the great seal. ‘They look more like a few 
pan of a theatrical wardrobe than any thing 


After all that was promised about the grand 
féte at Buckingham Palace, that was to celebrate 
the return of Prince ‘Alfred, there has been no- 
thing of the kind, and we have had to content 
ourselves with one affair of the kind—a solitary 
morning party at the Palace. There is no doubt 
about it, whatevercavilers may say, that theQueen 
is really in a state of health that precludes much 
exertion. She is, it seems, subject to such ter- 
rible attacks of sickness that for a while she is 
quite prostrate, and the slightest excitement 
brings them on. Our Princess Louise has re- 
mained longer at home than any of her sisters. 

Patti is'singing at the opera every night near- 
ly, and delighting every body. She is to be mar- 
ried to the Marquis de Caux on August 1, at 
least it has been so announced and not contra- 
dicted. The ceremony is to take place at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square—a very fashionable 
church, but a very dark and dismal one, much 
begrimed with London smoke. 

ARDERN Ho tr. 








BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 


OR, THE 


Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 


CHAPTER V. 
I RISE IN THE WORLD. 


Ir in my childhood I had regarded Hauteville 
Hall as a kind of enchanted castle of fairy le- 
gend, I had still better ground for the pleasant 
fancy after the coming of Lady Barbara Le- 
strange; for my life underwent a transformation 
as sudden and complete as that which befalls the 
prince who, after pining for years in the guise 
of some repulsive beast, is once more restored to 
his own image, and finds himself a prosperous 
and comely gentleman. As Robert the Name- 
less, dependent on an absent lady’s bounty, I had 
endured extreme humiliation; as Mr. Robert 
Ainsleigh, my lady’s cousin and favorite, I was 
courted and flattered in a manner which at once 
confused and amazed me. My late tyrant, Mar- 
tha Grimshaw, was of all people most obsequi- 
ous ; and I perceived that, in her fear of my la- 
dy’s anger, she would have stooped to any degra-~ 
dation in order to conciliate me. I received her 
advances with supreme coldness, and took oc~ 
casion to inform her that she had nothing to fear 
from my malice or to hope from my regard. 

“Tt was my misfortune to live with you for 
ten years,” I said; ‘‘and it is difficult for any 
man to beat out the memory of so long a peri- 
od; but, so far as it is possible, I will forget the 
slights you have inflicted upon me, and the petty 
spite which has influenced your conduct toward 
me from the day of our first meeting. Your 
husband’s kindness to me has, however, been as 
unvarying as your own harshness, and you may 
be secure that my respect for him will prevent 
me from injuring you.” 

Mrs. Grimshaw’s dull gray eye shone with a 
pale fire as she answered me. 

“*T am much beholden to you, Sir,” she said, 
in slow, measured tones, ‘‘ that you should con- 
descend so far as to refrain from injuring me in 
the opinion of my mistress, whose last caprice 
inclines her to patronize you. You are as yet a 
stranger to the whims and humors of a lady of 
rank, and I scarce wonder that your sudden ele-~ 
vation has turned your head. It is a new thing 
for a penniless dependent to be raised from the 
society of such low persons as my husband and 
myself to the company of an earl’s daughter and 
an embassador’s son; but I would have you re- 
member that it is easier to come down stairs 
than to go upward, and that you may some day 
find yourself turned : 1 of doors, as Mr. Roder- 
ick Ainsleigh was before you.” 

‘* My father was not turned out of doors!” I 
cried, angrily. 

‘*-Your father! Who gave you an earl’s neph- 
ew for your father? Pray where is your certifi- 
cate of birth, or your mother’s marriage-lines ? 
You are quick to boast of your father; and I 
doubt not, if he has bequeathed you his face, 
you have inherited his wicked heart also.” 

‘*Why do you malign him?” I exclaimed; 

‘*he never can have injured you.” 
“ “ Of course not,” cried Mrs. Grimshaw, bit- 
terly; ‘‘ what should there be. in common be- 
tween low-born dirt like me and such a gentle- 
man as that? Why, nothing. But I tell you 
this, Robert Ainsleigh—since it pleases you to 
borrow a bad man’s name—your father brought 
sorrow wherever*he came, and there were few 
who looked on his face who did not live to rue 
having seen it.” 

The inconsequence of this speech mystified me, 
but I did not question Mrs. Grimshaw, who de- 
parted malevolent’as ever, more malevolent, if 
possible, since I had repudiated her civilities. 

In my new phase of existence, however, I saw 
but little of the severe Martha. For me there 
was to be no more of Mr. Whitefield’s Calvin- 
istic discourse, no more tracts of alarming im- 
port, no more prim one-o’clock dinners in the 
oak parlor, no more silent, comfortless meals be- 
neath the baleful gaze of my persecutor. 

From the little whitewashed chamber at the 
top of a narrow wooden staircase, where I had 
slept ever since my first coming to Hauteville 
Hall, I found myself transferred to an airy and 
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with an oriel window opening on the Italian gar- 
den. A tailor from Warborough came to take 
my-orders for several suits of the prevailing fash- 
ion, and Lady Barbara herself assisted me to se- 
lect patterns and colors, while Mr. Snip waited 
respectfully with his pattern-book across his arm. 
My mornings were still given to the classics with 
my kind master Anthony Grimshaw ; but after 
we had read an act of a Greek tragedy, or the 
funeral oration of Pericles, or a dozen pages of 
Tacitus, or dipped into the wicked romance of 
Petronius Arbiter, my tutor and I parted com- 
pany; and unless I made it my business to join 
him as he took his after-dinner pipe on the ter- 
race, we saw no more of each other till the next 
day. In short, I was now a gentleman, and my 
sphere was the drawing-room, where I sat by 
Lady Barbara’s tambour-frame, or hung over 
Miss Hemsley’s harpsichord, as if I had been to 
the manner born. How shall I describe the 
kindness of my kinswoman, who, having chosen 
to assume the care of my fortunes, was determ- 
ined to fulfill her duty to the uttermost! 

‘It seems cruel to have left you so long to 
languish in this lonely place,” she said, during 
our first ¢éte-a-téte; ‘*but I could not get Sir 
Marcus away from Madrid, and it would have 
seemed ungracious to leave him; so I waited, al- 
most hoping for some breach between England 
and Spain, in order to bring about my husband’s 
recall. And then the years sli by so quick- 
ly. J knew Anthony would be kind to you, and 
I did not think Martha would be unkind, which 
I fear she was, though you refuse to admit as 
much. In short, dear cousin, believe me, I was 
not so cruel as I must needs have seemed.” 

**You never seemed to me any thing but my 
bountiful benefactress and friend,” I replied ; 
“*T knew that I owed every thing to you, and 
must have perished but for your charity.” 

‘No, Robert, I will not have that word.” 

“ Nay, dear Madam, there is no other that 
fits your goodness.” 

And again my lady gave me her hand, which 
I once more raised to my lips in grateful homage. 

I was now installed as one of the family, with 
as little sense of dependence as it is possible for 
a dependent to feel. o- 

I was agreeably surprised by the conduct of 
Mr. Lestrange, who treated mé with a cordiality 
which I was far from expecting to receive from 
him, after his supercilious tone on the night of 
our first meeting. He was something of a fo 
and fine gentleman; but pronounced himself, 
nevertheless, delighted with the park and woods, 
the noble trout-stream which intersected the es- 
tate, and in which I was able to show him the 
deeps and shallows, the shadowy inlets where his 
fly might do most execution, and the reedy mar- 
gins where he might be sure of a gigantic jack. 
He suffered me to do the-honors of Hauteville, 


and entertained me agreeably with his own ad- . 


ventures at home and abroad, which he was nev- 
er tired of relating, and which were of a nature 
to induce me to believe that the descriptions of 
Petronius were not so entirely fabulous as I had 
hitherto supposed them. In plain truth, I dis- 
covered by-and-by that this gentleman, who was 
yet on the sunny side of his twenty-seventh birth- 
day, was past-master of the knowledge of evil, 
and had long outlived his abhorrence of the vices 
and his respect for the virtues of his fellow-men. 

I did not, however, make this discovery im- 
mediately, being too much unused to the society 
of fine gentlemen, and to the world in general, 
to be a skilled observer. Little by little these 
things revealed themselves to me; and I had 
been some months in Mr. Everard’s company 
before I had learned rightly to estimate his civil- 
ities or to appreciate his value. 

His father arrived at the Hall within a week 
of Lady Barbara’s advent; and I was presented 
to that important personage with all due cere- 
mony. He received me with a somewhat cold 
courtesy, and I was quick to discover that my 
presence gave him little pleasure. Toleration 
was, evidently, all I must expect from him; 
but the kindness of my benefactress would have 
compensated me for worse treatment from Sir 

Tarcus, and while I took care not to intrude my- 
self upon that gentleman, I rigidly refrained from 
any attempt to conciliate his good graces. My 
grateful affection for my protectress might be 
misinterpreted; but I was determined to eat 
no toads for Sir Marcus Lestrange. 

Happily for me, however, the diplomatist was 
by no means a domestic character. He spent 
the greater part of his day in his study, and of 
an evening played piquet with my lady in her 
dressing-room, while Everard Lestrange, Miss 
Hemsley, and myself amused ourselves in the 
saloon, or strolled on the terrace and in the 
garden. He paid numerous visits to the seats 
of the neighboring nobility and gentry, traveling 
sometimes as many as thirty miles to a dinner, 
and altogether troubled us but little with his com- 
pany. He was an elegant and accomplished gen- 
tleman, of about fifty years of age, in person much 
resembling his only son, but of more perfect al- 
though colder manners. Between himself and 
Everard there obtained a stately politeness which 
did not betoken a very warm affection. It was 
rather the manner of skilled fencers on guard 
than of a loving father and son. My lady told 
me in confidence that Sir Marcus desired to see 
his son united in marriage with Dorothea, or 

ora, Hemsley, not only the most amiable of 
women, but a considerable fortune. 

‘* Whether this will ever come to pass I know 
hot,” she said in conclusion; “‘ but I am bound 
to assist my husband’s projects. Dora is a very 
sweet girl, and my only fear is that Everard 
should prove unworthy of her.” 


“They are not betrothed to ‘each’ other, are “ 


they, Madam?” I asked, perhaps more anxiously 
than the circumstances warranted. 

__ ‘* No, there has been no formal betrothal; but 
Dora can hardly be ignorant of her uncle’s wish. 
She was left an orphan five years ago, and since 





that time has lived with me. I do not know 
what I should do without her. I have no chil- 
dren of my own, you see, Robert. There is a 
little grave in Spain that I can not think of at 
this day without a heartache, though it is fifteen 
years old; but no child of mine lived to call me 
mother. Yes, Dora is very dear to me,” she 
added, abruptly changing the subject. 

This confidence occurred within a week of 
Lady Barbara’s arrival. In after-days, when I 
had suffered a bitter pain and languished under 
the burden of a secret sorrow, I could not help 
thinking that my benefactress had told me these 
things thus early in order that no peril might 
arise from my daily companionship with Dora 
Hemsley. But there is one disease against 
which antidotes and preventives are adminis- 
tered in vain, and from this cruel fever I was 
doomed to suffer. 





CHAPTER VI. 
I FALL IN LOVE. 


Dorine one of our earliest rambles in Haute- 
ville woods I introduced Mr. Everard Lestrange 
to the warrener’s lodge, where the traveled gen- 
tleman soon contrived to make himself agreeable 
to honest Dame Hawker and my sweet Margery, 
who had blossomed into rare beauty in the calm 
solitude of her woodland home. She was but 
just seventeen years of age, slim and graceful as 
the young fawns who had frisked around her and 
eaten from her rosy palm. Her beauty was that 
of a true wood=nymph, and had nothing in com- 
mon with Dorothea Hemsley’s white loveliness. 
Margery’s skin was a pale olive, charmingly re- 
lieved by the deep crimson of cheeks-and lips. 
Her eyes were hazel-brown, large, bright, and 
sparkling with the innocent vivacity of a pure 
and fearless soul; her hair also a rich nut-brown, 
tinged with gold—waving, rippling hair, * which 
defied her girlish vanity when’she would fain 
have pinned and pinched it into some semblance 
of the two or three fashionable heads which she 
saw at church. 

I had happened to tell my new acquaintance 
that Jack Hawker was an excellent angler, and 
his daughter skilled in the fabrication of a fa- 
mous trout-fly, whereupon Mr. Lestrange ex- 
pressed himself eager to see my foster-father. 

“A very bower of Arcadia!” he cried, as we 
approached the dear old white-walled cottage. 
*¢ And so this is where you were reared? I de- 
clare, Ainsleigh, you were a lucky dog to have a 
scoundrel for your father.” 

‘¢ Scoundrel or no scoundrel, as he was my fa- 
ther, I would rather you called him no hard 
names,” I answered, somewhat sullenly; for I 
had no idea of suffering this gentleman to throw 
dirt at Roderick Ainsleigh’s grave. 

We found the cottage tenantless. Jack Hawk- 
er was doubtless absent on his rounds, and it was 
market-day at Warborough, whither my foster- 
mother went every week to make her purchases, 
and dispose of small preduce in the way *!-oney 
and eggs, and vegetable: fron: the fertuue rustic 
garden. ‘The doors being »!] opened, in the sul- 
try midsummer weather, we went into the kitch- 
en, whence we beheld as fair a vision as painter 
ever perpetuated by the work of his brush. 

At the end of a narrow garden-path, over- 
arched by the straggling boughs of elder, quince, 
and hazel, stood Margery, in the centre of a lit- 
tle grass-plot, with the sunshine on her loose, 
uncovered hair and light chintz petticoat. She 
was feeding her poultry, which swarmed eagerly 
round her, and did sturdy battle among them- 
selves for the barley which her pretty hands 
shook down on them from a well-filled sieve. 
So busily was she occupied as not to be aware 
of our approach till we stood within a few yards 
of her; and then it was a pretty sight to see her 
bashfulness and sweet blushing confusion when 
she glanced suddenly upward and perceived us 
watching her. 

She came and shook me by the hand, and 
dropped a low courtesy to my companion. Her 
manner toward myself had much changed dur- 
ing the last year. She was no longer the famil- 
iar foster-sister who had been wont to hold up 
her rosy lips to receive the fraternal kiss, but a 
bashful maiden, whose eyelids drooped when we 
met, and from whom I had sometimes trouble 
to extort more than murmured monosyllabic re- 
plies to my talk, yet who would by fits and starts 
be vivacious and animated, playful and capri- 
cious, as some forest elf. 

This I took to be the natural shyness of maid- 
enhood, that tender early dawn of life in which 
a woman is wholly surprised and half ashamed 
to find herself beautiful and admired. 

I requested Margery to show us some golden 
pheasants of her own rearing, the feathers of 
which were of inestimable value to the angler ; 
and she conducted us to a roomy, rough wire 
cage, embosomed among roses and seringa, proud 
to exhibit her favorites. 

After these had been duly admired Mr. Le- 
strange complained of thirst, and I begged a 
bowl of milk for him; whereon Margery led us 
to her mother’s dairy, a cool, shadowy chamber 
paved with stone, and odorous with the perfume 
of eglantine and honey-suckle. 

Here she made us welcome to such refresh- 
ment as the place could offer, and we loitered 
for some time drinking milk and eating cheese- 
cakes of a substantial quality. I was surprised 
to discover how quickly Everard Lestrange made 
himself agreeable to the rustic girl, contriving 
speedily to engage her in familiar conversation, 
and to amuse her by his talk of London, that 
marvelous city of which she knew less than she 
knew of fairyland. 

We bade Margery good-by after she had prom- 
ised to make us some flies against our next 
visit; and as we walked away from the cottage 
my companion complimented me upon my good 
fortune in owning so lovely a foster-sister. 





** Methinks thou wert born under a lucky star, 
Robert,” cried the gentleman, in that atfected 
style which I found afterward to obtain between 
young men of his class. : 

** I do not know what you mean by good luck,” 
I replied. ‘I love my foster-sister dearly; but 
I consider it no special good fortune that she 
should have grown up so handsome. Indeed, I 
doubt if beauty is the best of gifts for a cottager’s 
daughter.” 

‘*Spoken like a true disciple of the saintly 
Noggers of Brewer's-yard, Warborough,” cried 
Mr. Lestrange, with a sneer. ‘‘ Beauty is a de- 
lusion anda snare, brother Jumper—do you 
jump in  Brewer's-yard meeting-house, by-the- 
way, or do you belong to the quieter folks who 
only preach and pray ?—yea, verily, comeliness 
of visage is but a snare to the wicked and a bait 
for fools; and ’tis better to be a flat-faced and 
pug-nosed damsel than a bright woodland siren, 
with great hazel eyes in which the sunshine plays 
at bo-peep, and lips like ripe crimson rose-buds.” 

I did not care to hear these florid compliments; 
and though at this time I knew but little of Ever- 
ard Lestrange, I resolved that I would take him 
to Jack Hawker’s cottage as seldom as possible. 

**One would think, by your raptures, you had 
fallen in love with my pretty sister,” I said, some- 
what coldly. 

** Why, thou simplest of rusties, such raptures 
are the common language with a man of the world 
where women are in question. We think and talk 
of them in hyperbole, and the homeliest among 
them is angel or goddess before marriage. It is 
only after the honey-moon that we descend to the 
regions of fact, and confess that Lesbia is a slat- 
tern and Marcella a scold. As for your pretty 
woodland nymph’ yonder, it would fare ill with 
me should I lose my heart in that quarter; ‘for so 
surely as I am a skilled observer of womankind, 
hers is'already forfeited.” 
| ‘*To whom, pray?” 

‘*'To you, Mr. Demure; to you, who pretend 
to be unconscious of your power. Did you mark 
how ready the sly puss was to converse with me, 
and how bravely her beautiful eyes met mine, 
stranger asI am: But at a word from you the 
dark lashes droop, and the gipsy face reddens 
with a sudden blush. I would forfeit my chances 
of favor with the Duke of Newcastle to be in your 
shoes, were I free to wish.” 

I understood these last words to allude to his 
relations with Miss Hemsley. I hastened to as- 
sure him that he was mistaken as to Margery’s 
sentiments. 

** We regard each other as brother and sister, 
but no more,” I said. ‘*I have watched her 
cradle many a day when I was little more than 
a baby myself. We were together for nearly 
eight years—constant play-fellows and compan- 
ions—and the friendship between us has never 
been interrupted.” 

** And is that any reason that she should not 
love you?” 

** The strongest. I don’t believe that love is 
ever born of custom and affection. ”Tis the sud- 
den sight of a sweet strange face that first tells a 
man he has a heart.” 

Mr. Lestrange stared hard at me, and I felt 
my cheeks crimson under his gaze. 

** And what sweet strange face has Mr. Ains- 
leigh seen of late that has made him so wise ?” 
he demanded, with a sneer. 

“*T speak of love in the abstract,” I answered, 
and hastily turned the conversation ; but on sev- 
eral occasions after this I caught Everard Le- 
strange watching my face with a somewhat un- 
friendly expression upon his own. 

‘*The sudden sight of a sweet strange face.” 
The words had escaped me unawares, and they 
hinted at a secret scarce known to myself. "Twas 
the pale, wild white-roge face of Dorothea Hems- 
ley that was in my mind. 

And she was to marry this cold, cynical, su- 
percilious worldling, with his sneers and affecta- 
tions, because she had a fortune, and could ad- 
vance her cousin’s prospects! Remote and im- 
possible a creature as she must ever be for me, I 
could but lament that family interests should as- 
sign her to so unfitting a partner ; and I feared 
that so gentle a nature would never sustain any 
contest with the will of others, should the young 
lady’s inclinations be opposed to the match. 

This I'had some reason to conclude was the 
case. I had seen Miss Hemsley and her suitor 
together, and had seen on her part an avoidance 
which was something more than maiden mod- 
esty. She was polite and gentle in her demeanor 
toward her cousin, as she was to the lowest serv- 
ant in the house; but I observed that she art- 
fully eluded all occasions of being alone with 
him. In order to do this she sometimes invited 
my companionship, and I was thus at an early 
stage of our acquaintance drawn into a danger- 
ous intimacy with her. She volunteered to teach 
me chess, and instructed me in the performance 
of the simple symphonies and accompaniments 
in two. or three easy bass songs by Handel and 
Gluck. 

That these favors bestowed on me were dis- 
pleasing to Mr. Lestrange I had, even at this pe- 
riod, no doubt; but he contrived to conceal his 
anger, and treated his cousin and myself with 
perfect amiability. 

I found it no easy matter to keep my lady’s 
step-son away from the warrener’s lodge, where 
he managed to make himself vastly agreeable to 
simple Jack Hawker and his simpler wife, who 


thought this town-bred gentleman the most per- 


fect specimen of cou and good-mannets. 
Margery brightened at our coming, and seeméd 
always alike delighted to receive us; nor was’I 
well pleased to perceive the rapid progress which 
Mr. Lestrange appeared to make in her favor, 
since I had by this time become acquainted with 
the loose ideas and contemptuous opinions which 
he entertained of all womankind, from the duch- 
esses whose favors he hinted at to the dairy- 
maids whose destruction he boasted. ‘Toward 








me my foster-sister's manner was shyer and more 
subdued every time we met, but with Everard 
Lestrange she gossiped and laughed with perfect 
freedom. 

This gentleman often rallied us upon our secret 
attachment, and his jests covered the poor girl 
with blushes and confusion, much to the amuse- 
ment of Jack Hawker, who saw no reason why 
his daughter should be an unworthy alliance for 
Lady Barbara’s penniless protégé. I had told 
my old friends at the warrener’s lodge nothing 
of my cousinship with the mistress of Hauteville, 
and they still regarded me as a nameless waif, 
dependent on the charity of my noble benefuc- 
tress. 

I did not, however, continue to afford Mr. 
Lestrange occasion for his broadly-expressed in- 
sinuations, which were embarrassing to Margery, 
and to the last degree painful to myself. As the 
summer advanced I spent less time in the woods, 
and left my lady’s step-son to go fishing by him- 
self, while I read with Lady Barbara and Miss 
Hemsley in the Hauteville library. My bene- 
factress was well pleased to resume her studious 
habits, and we formed a little company of stu- 
dents, with Anthony Grimshaw for our preceptor, 
Together we read Virgil, Dante, and Tasso, and 
my lady was so good as to express herself much 
pleased with my progress as a linguist. 

““The dear boy has a rare talent for lan- 
guages,” said my gratified master, ‘‘ and we have 
worked hard at the cultivation of foreign tongues, 
which of all accomplishments is the most valua- 
ble for a man who has to make his way in the 
world. For Greek and Latin I will match Rob- 
ert against any lad of his age; he knows Italian 
thoroughly, and is a fair Frenchman; and he 
has, moreover, a smattering of Sanscrit, which 
may some day be useful to him.” 

**T doubt whether his knowledge of Sanscrit 
will ever serve him for much,” my lady answered, 
smiling, ‘‘ unless he should have a fancy for ex~ 
tending his travels as far as the court of the 
Great Mogul, or should turn Jesuit missionary 
and convert the heathens of Birmah or Thibet. 
But the habit of study is a good one, and I am 
proud to think my cousin has been so diligent a 
pupil.” 

While I did my best to improve Miss Hems- 
ley’s Italian, which was far from equal to the 
obscurities of Dante, that young lady was so 
kind as to instruct me in the Spanish tongue, 
of which she had made herself mistress during 
her five years’ residence at Madrid. With this 
gentle instructress I speedily mastered the soft, 
sleepy syllables of that harmonious language, 
and read Don Quixote in the original before our 
studies were concluded. 

For these studies Mr. Lestrange did not scru- 
ple to avow his contempt. He quoted Moliére’s 
Femmes Savantes, and christened my lady Bélise, 
and Dora Hemsley Armande. He spoke of us 
as the Hauteville Blue-stocking Club, and sug, 
gested that we should invite Lord Lyttleton and 
Mrs. Montague to join the party. 

I for my part was too happy to heed his sneers ; 
days, weeks, and months slipped by, and I well- 
nigh forgot that I had ever been solitary and al- 
most friendless in that house where my life was 
now so pleasant. My acquaintance with Dora 
Hemsley had ripened into friendship. She talked 
to me of my lonely boyhood, of her own happy 
youth surrounded by friends so dear, and of the 
bitter grief that fell upon her with the loss of 
them. She told me of Lady Barbara’s tender 
kindness, and of the affection which had gone so 
far to supply the place of the lost. But of her 
uncle's desire to bring about a marriage between 
herself and his son she never spoke; nor was she 
ever betrayed into expressing any opinion re- 
specting Everard Lestrange. One day when 
Everard and she had been by chance alone to- 
gether for some minutes, I surprised her in tears. 
Mr. Lestrange quitted the room by one door as 
I entered by another, and I found Dora seated 
on one of the window-seats, with her arms rest- 
ing on the broad stone sill, and her head and face 
hidden in her clasped hands. I saw the tears 
trickling between the slender fingers, and had 
not sufficient command of myself to refrain from 
questioning her. 

‘*Dear Miss Hemsley,” I cried, ‘‘ for God's 
sake tell me what distresses you!” 

She lifted her head and turned her sweet face 
toward me, bathed in tears. 

‘“‘That I can tell to no one,” she answered ; 
‘¢*T have my secret troubles to bear, Mr. Ains- 
leigh, though I am but juseighteen years of age, 
and I must endure them with patience.” 

I knelt at her feety arid begged her to believe 
that if the sacrifice of my life could,have served 
her I would have freely given it. She turned her 
tearful eyes toward me. 

‘*Yes, Robert,” she said, ‘‘I think you would 
do much to save me from sorrow. But you can 
not. I mustibear my burden.” 

The sound of my Christian name spoken by 
her lips thrilled my soul like a strange sweet mu- 
sic. But at the same moment there came anotlier 
sound that startled’mé.~- "I'was the stealthy open- 
ing of a door.’ I lodked up/and saw Mr. Lestrange 


peering in at us through a narrow opening from 
the doorway by w im Teave the 
room. Out e clapped-to the 


door but in’ thaf one instant I had seen the ex- 
pression of his face, and never did I behold more 
malignant hate upon the human countenance. 

I would fain have pressed Miss Hemsley fur- 
ther, but she entreated me to refrain, and I left 
her, sorely distressed by her grief, and only able 
to guess at its cause, . 

‘Everard Lestrange haat ing his suit 
with her,” I thought; ‘*’tis’ clear oe does not 
love him.” 

And then I suffered my fancy to beguile me 
with a bright dream of what might have been if 
I had not been a penniless dependent, and Miss 
Hemsley a fortune; and I cursed the wealth 
which made an impassable barrier between us. 
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PRECIOUS STONES. 
OST precious stones, like human beings, will scratch one another; but 
sometimes, unlike them, they will refuse to perform that kindly office. 
This peculiarity affords one of the best tests of their true nature. Thus, 
supposing it were wished to ascertain what gem a white stone was, we should 
know that if it were scratched by a sapphire it could not be a diamond, and 
if it seratched glass it must necessarily be a beryl, or quartz, or rock- 
crystal. Again, if its (en aay omg heah rar ap dedlrepsad not be a 
ruby or a sapphire; and if it did not acquire electricity by heat it could neither 
be a topaz nor a jargoon. For the purpose, therefore, of satisfying his mind, 
all that is necessary for Aladdin to procure is a crystal of sapphire (cheap 
and easily obtained), a piece of quartz or rock-crystal, a piece of hard flint- 
glass, and a pair of scales for the purpose of taking the specific gravity. 
Then the African magician himself could not cheat him. But-all kinds of 
frauds abound in this costly trade. There are ‘‘ doublets” of which the un- 
der part is glass joined artistically without cement; or sometimes the 
top is sapphire, and the under part a gem of less value, such as gar- 
net. Some stones have the interior of their setting enameled or paint- 
ed, to throw a tint of color 
into the gem; and dia- 
monds have the inside of 
their setting of polished sil- 
ver, to correct a yellowish 
tinge. Even in the coun- 
tries where the real gems 
are produced you are sub- 
ject to deception. Blue 
glass cut into facets is ex- 
ported from Birmingham 
and Paris to Colombo, for 
the Cingalese to dispose of 
to the passengers by the 
Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers. This should pre- 





Buiovuse with Lear Triaminc. 
For description see Supplement. 


vent persons residing in foreign countries from sending 
home worthless pebbles, under the impression that they 
are priceless gems.’ In one instance, a man actually 
left his business, and, at a very considerable expense, 
went to England to sell a quantity of diamonds which 
turned out to be nodules of rock-crystal. It is quite 
probable such ‘persons are gfteat pests to jewelers, and 
always fancy they are being cheated by them. Lapi- 
daries themselves, however, are sometimes deceived. 
A noble lady in England formerly possessed a sapphire, 
which is perhaps the finest known. She sold it, how- 
ever, during her lifetime, and replaced it by an imita- 
tion so skillfully made 
as to deceive even the 
jeweler who valued it 
for probate-duty; it was 
estimated at £10,000, 
and the duty paid on it 
by the legatee, who was 
doubtless chagrined 
when he discovered the 
deception. 

Cleopatra’s pearl is 
evidently a myth, as a 
pearl of the magnitude 
which has been ascribed 
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Buiovse with Ficuv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 3 and 4. 


little was known of them, 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 6 and 7. 


to it could never have 
been dissolved in vinegar, 
but would have required 
a@ much stronger. acid, 
such as would have de- 
stroyed not only the Egyp- 
tian lady’s teeth, but her 
existence. Perhaps the 
gipsy humbugged her Ro- 
man lover with a false 
pearl (such as we learn 
are made of fish-bone), 
and was not so extrava- 
gant as she appeared to 
be. It was easy in those 
days to deceive persons 
about precious stones, for 


and every thing was cred- - 
ited. Serapius ascribed 
to the diamond the pow- 
er of driving away ‘‘in- 
cubes and succabos ;” but, 
on account of our igno- 
rance of the nature of 
these objects, we can not 
form a judgment as to 
whether this was an ad- 
vantage or the reverse. 
The ruby, according to 





Boéthius, was a sovereign remedy against poison. The jacinth produced sleep. 
The emerald, by changing color, indicated false witnesses. ‘The sapphire pro- 
cured favor with princes (which seems likely enough), and the chrysolite (also 
likely) assuaged wrath. ‘The twelve apostles were each symbolized by a pre- 
cious stone—Peter by jasper, John by emerald, and soon. Of the twelve stones 
in the breast-plate of the high-priest, there was (1) the sardius (any precious stone 
of a red hue), among the Jews supposed to be a preservative against the plague, 
and among the Arabs an agent for stopping hemorrhage. Hebrew legends state 
that the blushing ruby became the symbolical representative of Reuben. (2) 
The topaz; from the island Topazion, supposed to be situated in the Red Sea, 
(8) The carbuncle, which, in its Hebrew name Bareketh, signifies “flashing 

stone.” . A carbuncle was said to have been suspended—like our gas 
chandeliers—in the Ark of Noah, where it must certainly have been 
otherwise rather dark. - This stone was said to drop from the clouds 
amidst the flashes of lightning. (4) Although the ‘‘ Authorized Ver- 
sion” translates Nophek as emerald, this seems to have been also a 
carbuncle. Those of superior brilliancy are ungallantly called males : 
the inferior ones, females. (5) Sapphire; the most favorite precious 
stone in Holy Writ. The tables on which the ten commandments 
were engraved are said 
to have been made of 
it: it was even sup- 
posed to preserve the 
sight. (6) The dia- 
mond. Of this stone 
an author gravely re- 
lates: ‘‘ A noble lady 
inherited two dia- 
monds, which for 
many years remained 
hidden among her 
treasures; from time 
to time these stones 
gave birth to indispu- 





Vest Bouse. 
For description see Supplement. 


table fac-similes and likenesses of themselves.” (7) The 
turquoise. This precious stone was also the subject of a 
precious falsehood. An ancient writer upon it narrates with 
seriousness: ‘‘ One of my relatives possessed a turquoise, set 
in a gold ring, which he wore on his finger. It happened 
that he was seized with a malady of which he died. During 
the whole period in which the wearer enjoyed his full health 
the turquoise was dis- 
tinguished for unpar- 
alleled beauty and 
clearness; but scarce- 
ly was he dead when 
the stone lost its lus- 
tre, and assumed a 
faded, withered ap- 
pearance,as if mourn- 
ing for its master. 
This sudden change 
in the nature of the 
stone made me lose 
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the desire I originally entertained of purchasing it, which I might have done for 
a trifling sum. However,.no sooner did it obtain a new owner, than it regained 
its former exquisite freshness. I felt greatly vexed that I had lost the chance 
of procuring such a valuable and sensitive gem.” One needs to be an emerald 
(or, at least, an Irishman) to credit this little story. (8) ‘The agate. (9) The 
onyx, which has five variations; the fifth, black with white stripes, being the 
most valuable. (10) The chrysolite. (11) The emerald. Workers in precious 
stones, say the Rabbins, place this stone before them to rest their eyesight upon 
when engraving minute objects, since it bears so near a resemblance to the re- 
freshing verdure of fields and trees. ‘The best kind of emerald is found in the 
gold mines, and is excavated by excessive and painful toil. The griffin is said 
to build his (or her?) nest in its vicinity, and to keep a sharp look-out in the 
way of guarding it. (12) The jasper. According to tradition, the ‘‘ Jashpeh” 
in the breast-plate represents the name of Benjamin. Jewels of immense value 
have been sometimes utterly lost in our own time, which is curious enough, con- 
sidering the care necessarily taken of them, and their comparative indestructi- 
bility. .The renowned : 

Blue Diamond disap- 
peared in the French 
Revolution,and has nev- 
er been heard of since. 
There are said to be 
**sermons in stones ;” 
but in each of the prin- 
cipal precious stones lies 
& gorgeous romance;' 
and their. histories, if 
written by a competent 
person, would make a 
charming volume. The 
largest diamond in the 


¥ Hes os, 
Care For Girt From [4 80°16 Years: ovp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 8. 





Moustin Biovse with CHEMISE Russe. 
For description see Supplement. 


world seems to be the Braganza, 
belonging to the crown of Portu- 
gal. It was found in 1471 in 
Brazil, and weighs eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty carats ; but great 
doubt exists as to its being a 
genuine diamond. It is imagined 
to be a white topaz; but the Por- 
tuguese Government are much 
too sagacieus to permit it to be 
examined. 





PINS. 


N the thorn Nature has pro- 
vided man with the pattern av 
and the first idea of the pin. lla UN li: 
When Adam and Eve, after their : a 
fall, but before their expulsion 
from Eden, made _ themselves 
aprons of fig-leaves, they doubt- 
less used the thorn in the con- 
struction of their. first garments. 
In the days of innocence there 
was no use for pins; and it was 
probably this fact which caused 
Byron to describe Juan when, 
metamorphosed into Juanna, he 
or she is unrobing in the se- 
raglio, as 
“Pricking her fingers with those 
cursed pins, 
Which surely were invented for 
our sins, 
Making a woman like a porcupine, - 
Not to be rashly touch’d.” 
The pins thus anathematized by 
the poet are, however, compara- 
tively a modern invention. In 
all the records which we have of 
man’s past history we find evi- 
dence that articles for fastening 
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BertHA FOR GIRL FROM 15 TO 17 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 14. 





Basque Ficunv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 12 and 13. 





Suits FoR CHILDREN FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
Fig. 1.—Froox anp PALetor. 
For pattern of Paletot, Fig. 1, and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 22-24, 


Fig. 2.—Froox anp Fionv. 


clothes always existed, but very unlike the present. In the museums which 
have been formed out of the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, or Uriconium 
in England, we find skewers of bone, of brass, of silver, or of gold, which were 
used for this purpose. In the representations of the life of the people found in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics we discern the means which they employed for the 
like necessary purpose; but nowhere do we meet with a modern pin. In 
Strutt’s illustrations we find ribbons, loop-holes, laces with points and tags, 
clasps, hooks and eyes, of every form, size, and variety of use, and often turned 
to very extraordinary and surprising account in completing the toilette of the 
ancient belle and the adornment of the ancient beau. The modern pin would 
have been of little use in sustaining that towering head-dress; in fastening that 
wonderful cloak; in keeping up those curiously-slashed tunics; or in retain- 
ing the stiff uprightness of that extraordinary ruff. After pins came into’ use 
these eccentricities of costume and fashion were destined to give place to other 
fashions, in which, perhaps, the modern pin has played tricks as fantastic as its 
many substitutes in the olden time. 

History tells us that iron-wire pins were first introduced into England in the 
year 1460. ‘The finer 
examples of brass manu- 
facture required a queen 
to procure them. ‘They 
were brought from 
France by the beautiful 
Catherine Howard, one 
of his wives whom the 
**great” Henry VIII. 
beheaded. But though 
introduced by a queen, 
and doubtless at first an 
article exclusively ap- 
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Lace Ficnuu ror Giri From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
For {pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIl., Fig. 5. 





, SHoRT-SLEEVED Mustin Biovsr, 
For description see Supplement. 


plied to aristocratic uses, they 

soon became a measure of value 

for things not valued at all. ‘‘ Not 

worth a pin,” is a proverb which 

we find in use soon after their 

introduction. Thomas Tusser, 

who wrote about 1550, writing 

of a not very reputable character, 

Says: 

“His fetch is to flatter, to get what 
he can, 

His purpose gnce gotten, a pin for 

thee then.” 

And Shakspeare makes Hamlet 

show his utter indifference to life 

by saying: 

“T do not set my life at a pin’s fee.” 


At the present time millions of 
these useful articles are wasted 
in a year. 
,We find pins first mentioned 
as an article of commerce in a 
statute of 1483. From a law 
passed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. we meet with some specific 
description of the kind of pins 
made —at least, of what they 
ought to have been. For in- 
stance, it is declared to be the 
will of the Legislature that ‘‘ no 
person should put to sale any pins 
but only such as shall be double- 
headed, and have the heads sol- 
dered fast to the shanks of the 
pins, well smoothed, the shanks 
well shapen, the points well and 
round filed, canted and sharpen- 
ed.” A pin possessing these qual- 
ities would not be a bad pin even 
now. 

Birmingham is the centre of 
this industry in England. Of the 
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extent of this trade, and of the enormous num- 
ber of pins made, a word or two may be said. 
In one manufactory in Birmingham three and a 
half tons of brass wire are used every week for 
pins alone; and of the fineness and thinness of 
the wire from which they may be made, it may 
be stated that two miles and three-quarters of 
brass wire *‘ have been produced from a three- 
guarter-inch brass strip.” More than ten tons 
of pins are made in a week; and England alone 
consumes in their manufacture from ten to eleven 
tons of brass wire. ‘The English pins are classed 
ambng the best-made pins of commerce. 





FUN. 


P and down the river, through all the fine 
weather, ply the excursion-boats, like no- 
thing so much as some married Grimy 
little steam-tug, puffing and panting, all sweat 
and smoke, the life and mainspring of the whole 
concern, and nobody giving it a moment's notice 
—that is paterfamilias. ershadowing it, the 
tow! broad and big, sluggish and helpless, dou- 
ble-decked and scoured, flaunting with flags and 
full of dancing and fiddling, eating and drinking 
—that is Mrs. H— But I find that I can not 
finish the sentence; that I am about to invade 
the sanctities of private life, and sneer to the pub- 
lic, as I do in Mrs. Lumpkin’s ear, when I see 
Mr. and Mrs. H— There it is again! The 
subject is too dangerous for handling, except as 
it leads me to speak of our dog Tip. 

Tip has, I was about to say, an ear for music. 
But though people shiver or cry for music, it is 
with pleasure ; whereas Tip’s howls are so purely 
lugubrious that his prejudice against chi bells 
and wind music are only too evident. His ken- 
nel is close by the river; and as there pass. and 
repass six excursions a day, on the:average, Tip’s 
life may be imagined. Before'the faintest squeak 
of violin or,thud of drum has reached our ears 
Tip hears, and announces it by a long, melan- 
choly howl. Fore-paws stiffly out, and head 
thrown back, *‘ Oh, here is another excursion !” 
he says, as plainly as dog can say it; ‘Ow! ow! 
here it comes! Ugh! ugh! how can I bear it? 
Wow, wow, wow, wow! do somebody stop it! 
Oh! oh! oh! thank goodness, it is over!” 

And in thus doing he expresses my sentiments 
so much better than can be done by words, that 
I present it as an explanation of my feelings 
whenever my niece Betty flourishes before my 
reluctant eyes a ticket for some new excursion 
into society. Oy a 

Betty is seventeen, and a very pretty Jittle = 
son, but she has not yet discovered this last fact. 
She has no suspicion that people admire the pure 
whiteness of her complexion. She knows no-* 
thing about using her fine brown eyes. She i8 
not aware that she came home last Tuesday with 
six old gentlemen hobbling after het, to catch a” 
glimpse of her No. 2} gaiters, though Mrs: Limp- 
kin was vehemently indignant over it, and I 
laughed till 1 cried. ‘She is that sweetest thing 
in the world, a lovely young girl with no twists 
and grimaces, no shrugs and tossings, no lisping 
and set phrases—in a word, no “manner!” and 
long may she be preserved from it! But— 

She is fresh from the country. She exhibits 
the same magnificent digestion, and horrible avid- 
ity for matinées, receptions, operas, balls, etc., 
that a school-boy does for sour, green apples. 
And to these receptions, matinées, and so on, I 
must accompany her! for how can we expect to 
keep this little bit of brightness, sweetness, and 
freshness in our house, if she is not amused ? 

Therefore when Betty, as aforesaid, meets me 
at the door with somebody’s compliments, or the 
list of entertainments, not having the privileges 
of four legs, I do not throw back my head and 
howl, but sigh resignedly and think of Tip; or I 
favor my wife with a private imitation of that 
prejudiced animal, which causes her to declare 
that I am growing old and grumpy. That I 
like to sit in a corner and do not care to talk. 
And that elderly people are apt to flout and fling 
at mirth, especially those who were keenest after 
it in their youth, which may all be trué, but 
though Mrs. Lumpkin is generally correct, does 
not, I think, apply to me. I think, on due re-° 
flection, that it is not I who do not desire society, 
but it is that society has no yearnings after an 
elderly gentleman turning bald, with an elderly 
wife and a small income. I find myself tapping 
out the time of the Hilda or Champagne Charlie 
as significantly as any body, and sitting still be- 
cause I know that any young lady would pout on 
being shown such a partner. I find myself very 
much inclined to talk on Mill’s last book, on the 
Pacific Railroad, on reconstruction, on the wo- 
man question, on ventilation, on wooden pave- 
ments, on every body’s duty to every body else, 
and sitting mum because society, which is prin- 
cipally composed of mature young ladies like 
Betty and their admirers, shirks me and my con- 
versation, forgets me in my corner, or looks over 
my head, or, if it nods to me, does it with an air 
of condescension, as who should say, you can not 
help it if you are old, you know; and I am in- 
clined to think that I am not mistaken about the 
position assigned me, because I see dozens of 
elderly gentlemen like myself occupying exactly 
similar positions. And not gentlemen only, but 
ladies, like Mrs. Mille Fleur. 

Mrs. Mille Fleur sits in a corner also, and I 
often go and talk with her. She is still young; 
still pretty; a clever and amiable woman of 
ripe judgment and fine fancy, who might, in 
some localities, be courted as a charming wo- 
man; but to whom the young ladies, who rule 
society, nod with that pleasant condescension 
that Iso much prize in my own case while they 

ail past her with the superior air of belles and 
ies and fair destroyers when in contact with 
homely and unattractive virtues. 
\f society, then, has no yearnings after a wo- 
man like Mrs. Mille Fleur, how much less should 





it yearn after me! And that it does give her the 
corner, and leave her there, is a fact so marked 
that it the enthusiastic ion of 
my shrewd friend Miacomo, the Japanese em- 
bassador, when on his last visit to our glorious 
Republic. ‘This bridging over the noses of the 
Mrs. Mille Fleurs was, he contended, a distin- 
guishing feature in our civilization, and one of 
those similar traits that bound the Japanese and 
American nations by friendlier ties. 

‘* With us,” he was fond of saying, ‘‘ the mar- 
ried woman blackens her teeth, pulls out her eye- 
brows, and so signifies abnegation of vanity and 
desire for society; and with you a lady of wit 
and intelligence accepts a position which must be 
as trying as blackened teeth and gums, She has 
no longer individual rights. She is a fraction, 
and if her husband dies, she is described as a 
relict! a bit of broken human clay. She has not 
even a God except through her husband! ‘He 
for God only ; she for God in him.’ " Is not that 
what your great Milton sings? Her sole business 
is to wait on her husband's coffee and pe 
obey dutifully, and keep as much in the shade: 
possible, And sa universally is this recognized: 
that when she does appear in society, it is, as it 
were, by a sort of relaxation of authority, and in 
that unobtrusive perce and gontame that he 
other countries is assigned to’young girls; whi 
she defers, even when supposed to lead, to the 
young ladies of sixteen and upward, who rule 
society with such good sense and knowledge of 
the world. This.is quite as it should be. ‘The- 
American damsel acquires a certain hardiness 
and independence not to be witnessed in any 
other part of the world; while the American mat- 
ron approaches so nearly to the lofty Japanese 
standard of wifely duty that I it as the 
best possible omen of that friendliness founded 
on similarity of ideas, though our excellent Mrs. 
Lumpkin would have me believe that I quite ex- 
aggerate the custom, and that such cases as 
I have described are isolated relics of barba- 
rism.” 

As indeed my wife was fond of declaring with 
much warmth—and many will side with her— 
but here I am again strayed away from my sub- 
‘ject, which, after all, is Betty, in the corner 
with Jack M‘Donald. I talk with Mrs. Mille 
Fleur, but I keep my eyes upon her—Betty I 
mean. She is listening and looking down, and 
I know, as well as if I could hear her heart, un- 
der her little white lace tucker, that she is feeling 
that life might be an enchanted garden, all he- 
liotrope, and Hilda waltz-beat, and eye-glances, 
and murmured compliments, and vague, delight- 
ful thrills, in a general atmosphere of love, and 
heroism, and romance, if Jack M‘Donald could 
lead hgr through it; shaded off with a despair- 
ing consciousness that her gown is turned, her 


‘slippers cleaned, her whole life coarse and shabby, 


compared with that in which this inscrutable being 
must five; who is so wholly composed; who un- 
derstands both himself and her, and.who wears 
such perfect clothes. 

Jack made the same excursions into society 
that Betty did, and till the memorable ev6 of 
Mrs. Dépense’s ball there was the same tablean; 
Betty, with her thoughts written in blushes on 
her face; and Jack, murmuring in her ear, and 
looking tenderly at her. No ‘*give” in his well- 
trained muscles betrayed that he was undergoing 
slow torture from his boots,.and vowing to pull 
them off on the curb-stone. , Nothing about him 
hinted that he fairly ram away from‘ his friend 
Hughes when he found him with small-pox ; or 
that he sat squarely in “his seat while poor old 
Mrs. M‘Intyre stood feeble and trembling, and 
gave it with a flourish to the first pretty girl who 
flounced into the car; or thathe had money anx- 
ieties, and thought twice about two-and-sixpence; 
or that he was not in love with Miss Betty ; and 
if he were would not marry her, because she has 
no money. 

Every night, as I say, there he was with my 
poor little girl—the hero of Betty’s modest ad- 
miration, her knight of chivalry, Bayard, without 
fear and without reproach. Every young girl 
knows that thewtace of Bayard is not extinct, and 
that there arg still knights without fear, and with- 
out reproach. And if these be not young men 
with broad shoulders and lustrous eyes and fine 
mustaches, in Heaven’s name where should a 
young lady look for them? 

Betty, at least, would look no further. If I 
had pointed out to her Tom Dobson as Bayard, 
she would have laughed in my face. What! that 
insignificant man! and it would have been use- 
less to tell her that Tom had the courage of a lion 
and the faith and gentleness of a woman. ‘Tom 
admired Betty, but.she never even saw him, 
leaning on Jack's *She gave Jack her flow- 
ers, and, touching his lips, he put them, 
he said, over his heatt. Tom would never have 
thought of that. Betty wore Jack’s ring, with 
the signet turned inside, as if every body would 
not know it by instinct; and when in the waltz 
Jack whispered ‘‘ would that it might last for- 
ever,” she did not check him. 

Perhaps just then Mr. M‘Donald was himself 
a little, a very little, in earnest. Betty’s face 
looked up to his, fresh as*a white moss-rose. 
The clear b: eyes knew no depths of guile 
cealment. She was at that rar- 
mgnt of a young girl's life; 
of a woman’s loveliness and the 
simple of a child—the unconscious look 
still in her eyes, while all her face was brighten- 
ing to an awakening love. So fair, so trusting, 
so much in earnest, Jack M‘Donald himself must 
have loved her just then. The conservatory was 
just behind them, cool, half-lit, and sweet with 
jasmine ; and Jack swung Betty through the 
open door into its twilight. There, of course, I 
lost sight of them. I could not interrupt Mrs. 







| Mille fleur, who was really so interesting that I 
| felt less like Tip than usual. 


Neither can an 
elderly gentleman scuttle across the room, and 


‘doubtful and half repentant. 





pop in on two young people sitting under a rose- 


tree, or an oleander, or something of that: sort, 
with ‘‘ What are you doing here, my dears ?” 

The leaders of society must be left to conduct 
the battle of Life in their own way, and use what 
strategy they see fit. Therefore I know nothing 
of what passed in the conservatory. But I ob- 
served, as we rode home, that Betty’s face wore 
a pale, transfigured look, as if some light in her 
thoughts shone out; also, that she was blind, 
deaf, and dumb; and as an old gentleman of 
some experience I my own ‘conclusions, 
and said to Mrs. Lumpkin : ! 

** My dear, we are at the dénouement.” 

What that dénouement must.be I never doubt- 
ed for an instant. Jack M‘Donalé had no mon- 
ey and luxurious-tastes, and Betty had no money. 
Besides he was that nineteenth century whose 
daily fare is a fresh}, young heart served up with 
tears. But ‘I did not hint my suspicions to Bet- 
ty. Of what use would it have been? She was 
still-in the deaf and dumb state of happiness, and 
dressed herself for Mrs. Dépense’s ball as he liked 
to see her—in white, with a water-lily on her 


Re was never so lovely. I felt as if even 


onald might relent, and questioned with my- 
self all the way which were worse—that he should 


leave her and disenchant her at a blow, or marry 
her and disenchant her at leisure ? 


* I might have saved myself the discussion. As 
Betty’s eas swept across the room 
off acncectemmetaaas Sh pre 

ly was stout, ing an - 
humored, and not handsome. But Jack bent 
over her with the air that and I knew. 
When he saw us-he smiled in a friendly, indif- 
ferent fashion, and I think he came to claim 
Betty for the third Lancers, and for one dance 
after supper. I urged Betty to come home, but 
she persisted in sitting there in the corner. by 
me. She had been so long monopolized that 
nobody thought of coming to her. She looked 
and tried to smile and toss her head, and de- 
clared that she had a delightful evening—poor 
little hypocrite '—and she came down the next 
morning with a headache that made her eyes 
red, and fell into a habit of starting at ev 
pull of the bell, no doubt expecting that Jatk 
would come to make his peace. But he never 
came, 

It was a bitter lesson: a sharp schooling-that 

was being administered to our little Betty. But 
great is amour propre. However terrible the 
fall, there it is, always under us, a sort of cush- 
ion to let us down easy. Betty was deserted, 
but she could explain her desertion. She had 
offended Jack. He had asked for her ring, and 
she had refused, lest she should be teased about 
it; and he had retorted that she cared more 
for Mrs. Grundy than for him. And it was 
this frightful wound, this exhibition of a thor- 
ough selfishness on her part, that had sent this 
sensitive man about town, the arrow still rank- 
ling in his heart, to pay court to buxom, un- 
comely, rustling ladies with large fortunes, and 
square his shoulders in forgetfulness of poor lit- 
tle Betty. 
* Who-has not heard such theories, and merci- 
fully acquiesced in them, as we did, when Betty 
ingeniously contrived to ventilate her ‘‘ explana- 
tion,” declaring at the same time that she cared 
nothing about it? For that matter, she bore up 
well, and would go out every evening; and at 
Mrs. Upset’s was quite the belle, and showed a 
brilliant, handsome girl, though for my part I 
liked the simple, clinging Betty better. Even 
Jack was surprised, and looked her way as if 
She saw the look, 
and her color and $pirits rose. But, after all, it 
was a weary farce, played with an aching heart. 
She loved Jack all-the more for her rebellion 
against him; and if he would have said to her 
three kind words she would have dropped her 
head on his shoulder, and believed in him more 
heartily than ever. 

When the excitement was over and she sat 
cloaked and waiting, I never saw a sadder face. 
Head bent down, eyes downcast, she seemed to 
forget me, and so we sat quite still behind the 
curtains of one of Mrs. Upset’s deep windows: so 
still that Jack, who was:®aiting for the rustling 
lady, never suspected 4 eighborhood. He, 
too, was tired, for he flw imselt heavily on a 
sofa near our window, saying something to his 
companion about the ‘‘ infernal din.” 

‘¢The din is well enough,” answered a voice 
that I knew to be Hughes’s. ‘‘ The twist is in 
your temper. What is the matter with you and 
Miss Betty? You seem to be out of her books.” 

‘¢T do not know that I was ever in them,” an- 
swered Jack, shortly enough, while Betty made 
a move to rise, and I held her fast like a cruel 
surgeon. 

‘* She looked well to-night,” persisted Hughes, 
with a spice of malice. ‘‘ She was the finest girl 
in the room.” 

‘* She will do very well,” returned Jack, pat- 
ronizingly, but evidently stung, ‘‘when she takes 
life less in earnest.” 

‘¢You mean when she takes men like you less 
in earnest,” retorted Hughes. ‘‘ What a pity 
that you have no heart, Jack! It is your only 
fault.” 

‘*No heart! why? because now I am cool to 
her?” asked Jack, rousing himself. ‘‘ What is 
the use of talking that stuff, Hughes? She isa 
charming girl. Very charming. Something 
like morning dew on a landscape; bit she has 
no notion of Fun. She takes every thing in dead 
earnest. She thinks all this delicious nerve quiver 
and flutter of flirtations would last forever. Her 
notions of love-making are patriarchal and pro- 
digious. Love is to last forever, and cover a 
man’s whole range of thought on sixpence a day 
at that. Iknowbetter. I have learned to ana- 
lyze. Half of this love to begin with is music, 
flowers, gauzy dresses, and youth. I know, too, 
that she would grow stout and that I should grow 
gray, and that we should be to each other just an 
ordinary man and woman, and that we should 


probably jangle about the price of beef-steaks and 
flour, specially on sixpence a day, ‘The morn- 
ing dew and the aroma would be all gone, and 
we should be scowling at each other and wonder- 
ing why the deuce we ever married ? 

“*I can not say this to a woman, particularly to 
a little apple-blossom of a girl like that; and 
with my blood thrilling under the touch of her 
fingers, or the brush of her curls against my 
cheek, So I forget her. I do not see her sur- 
prise and her piteous looks. I devote myself to 
the stout lady, sure that I can do.no harm; for 
if it comes to the worst, she has a hundred thou- 
sand in her own right. It is all fair. Some- 
body, I forget who, played me the same trick 
several centuries ago when I was as fresh as she 
is. Besides, it is the best thing for her. If we 
were married we should have short commons! 
And I am always the very devil on short com- 
mons. Here lie the pleasant paths of peace and 
safety. More nerve flutter, more waltz music 
both ‘for her and me. She-will play her part 
coolly enough by-and-by, and take her Fun out 
of some other poor fellow! do you see?” 

“*T see you are a brute,” cried Hughes, wrath- 


ly. 

“‘No,” answered Jack, pleasantly. ‘Only 

ractical.” 

I looked at Betty’s quivering face, and thought 
of Miacomo and of the leaders of society at the 
mi of practical gentlemen like this in their 
search for fun. And then I took my poor little 
morning dew-drop home, and after that she had 
a long headache which kept her in red eyes for a 
great many mornings. -And after that she was 
cured? I do not. know that. She was calm! 
and at any rate Jack M‘Donald had his Fun, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


/ A Mitiome.—The best authorities say it is impossi- 
ble jean real blonde lace. 
‘W.—You are mistaken in saying we have 
mention of shoes in the Bazar. We gave 
of boots and slippers in one of our 
Ts, and have more than once described 
styles in the Fashion article. Notwith- 
experience of your friend we are cun- 
-slender heels will in time injure the 
pe: and make'the wearer walk ungrace- 
. A full-dress- boot for the street is made either 
of n’s kif or of satin Francais for $10 or $12. It 
is buttoned of course, the tops are scalloped and 
sti swith white, the heels of the French concave 
ore than two inches high. The heel 
the centre of the foot, a fashion that at 
ance gives the impression of a short foot, 
ch spoils the symmetrical appearance by mak- 
ing the heel very prominent. Kid is preferable to 
prunella, as it is more elastic. A black boot is in good 
taste with any dress. Colored boots are too gay for 
city prome: . Bronze is verymuch worn. White 
kid, silk, tin boots are used for full evening 
dress, buttoned. with imitation pearls, and trimmed 
with blonde lace and silk braiding. The material of 
the dress;-when of rich silk or satin, is made up for 
party shoes. Plain kid slippers are made stylish by 
the addition @feurved heels, and a large rosette that 
extends high up.on the instep. 

B. Y.—By piéce"de résistance the French mean the 
more substantial dishes of a meal—namely, the joints 
of meat. He: 

Two Sussorrpkrs.—The “ safest time to go to Cuba” 
is between December 1 and February 1. e price of 
passage from New York to Havana is $60 in gold. 
Board at the best hotels $3 50in gold a day. Railway 
trav t ts a mile, and carriage hire is 
about 20 ce: » Apperson can with economy 
pet 4 it on the island of Cuba for $5 in 

old a 
. X.—Madame de Pompadour has the credit of having 
invented the “‘dumb waiter,” so that her tétes-a-tétes 
with Louis XV. might not be interrupted by the pres- 
ence of a third person who could either hear, see, or 
talk. ‘At the petits soupers of Choisy,” says Rogers, 
the poet, “ were first introduced those admirable pieces 
of mechanism, a table and a side-board, which descend- 
ed and rose again covered with viands and dishes.” 

R. J. 8.—The glossy taffeta silks are not now fash- 
ionable, but we hear they are to be restored to favor. 
At present corded silks, known as gros grain, and 
poult de soie, are the first choice. 

H. W.—Lord Chesterfield, who was considered in 
his day a judge of manners, particularly enjoined upon 
his son always to pay his own “‘scot,” and not allow 
himself to be “treated.” In England it is the practice 
of gentlemen to insist upon paying their share of a 
casual entertainment. The practice of ‘‘treating” so 
prevalent in this country is a bad one, fatal, we think, 
to good manners as well as good morals. We hope 
you may have the persistency of courage to continue 
your protest against it. 

Lovise.—These words: ‘' Le ciel me prive d'une épouse 
qui ne m'a jamais donné d'autre chagrimeme celui de sa 
mort"—‘*God bereaves me of a wife who never gave 
me other cause for grief than her death,” are general- 
ly supposed to have been uttered by Louis XIV. on 
the death of his queen. If they were, the grand mon- 
arch deigned to borrow them from the old and obscure 
poet Maynard. You are right in your high apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the sentiment and the nobleness 
of the words, which you justly say are worthy of a 
monarch’s (ideal) lips. 

Moruner.—A flannel band of light texture, worn 

about the lower part of the body, is an excellent pre- 
ventive of the prevalent diarrheas and other summer 
and autumnal ailments. 
’ Awnnre F.—The exchange of portraits has lost much 
of its former significancy since photography has made 
it so easy and common a practice. You need not fear 
“committing” yourself, as you express it, by giving 
your photograph to H—— and asking his in return. 
This has become such an everyday affair that it means 
nothing more “serious” than that there is a vacant 
space in your album which wants filling. 

M. N.—It is never safe in this latitude to leave open 
the window of the room in which we sleep. There is 
a story told of Franklin, who was a great advo- 

what he termed the air bath. He and John 
Adams, while on their way as Commissioners of Con- 
gress to the camp of Lord Howe on Staten Island, put 
up at a hotel where they were compelled to sleep in 
the same bed. Before bidding each other ‘‘ good- 
night” a warm discussion took place between Adams 
and Franklin as to the propriety of leaving the win- 
dow open. Franklin, who strongly advocated it, car- 
ried his point, but in the course of the night Adams 
heard him get up slily and close the window; for, as 
often occurs in our climate, the temperature had sud- 
denly changed to an excessive coldness. These abrupt 




























alternations of heat and cold render the practice of 
sleeping with the windows open very dangerous. 
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UNDER THE LIMES. 


Swe sat beneath the linden trees: 
Murmur of multitudinous bees 
Was heard about. 
She said, ‘‘A bee is in my hair; 
And stings are things I, can not bear: 
Oh, take it out!” 


‘Lime blossoms in the summer-tide 

To bees are sweeter,” I replied, 
“Than you can be. 

A mere winged insect can not taste 

Entangling hair, bewildering waist, 
Which madden me.” 





{Entered onan 8 to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by HarPerR & BroTuERs, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FRAU MATHILDE’S TEA-PARTY. 


Frau MATHILDE von ScHL..~°ERS considered 
herself to be beyond question the ivading charac- 
ter among the dramatis persons of her somewhat 
limited society. Her self-importance was bound- 
less. ‘* We Von Schlepperses are not rich,” she 
would say, grandly, ‘‘ but we are noble.” It was 
true that the Justizrath was descended from the 
younger branch of a respectable old family. 
‘They could scarcely be termed “‘ noble,” but they 
had been gentlefolks time out of mind. Now 
the Frau Mathilde’s papa had been court shoe- 
maker in Hanover. The good lady would volu- 
bly discourse of the “‘ dear Baroness 'This,” or 
the ** charming Countess That,” giving odd little 
personal details about them that would seem to 
argue a great intimacy on her part with these ar- 
istocratic dames. But the fact was, she had 
never seen them out of her father’s shop. Peo- 
ple in Detmold, however, knew nothing about 
that; and it was so long ago that Frau von 
“chleppers herself seemed to have forgotten the 
true circumstances of her early life. She and 
her husband had endured many vicissitudes be- 
fore coming to settle in Detmeld. There for- 
tune seemed inclined to smile upon them. The 
Justizrath gained a lawsuit for a member of the 
princely family, and in return received some 
courtesies from an illustrious personage. ‘This 
circumstance fanned Mathilde’s smouldering as- 
pivations into flame. She gave herself airs of 
uristocratic hauteur,. boasted of an invitation she 
had had to the Castle, and constantly reverted to 
the nobility of the Von Schlepperses, 

At first some laughed, some sneered, some 
quarreled with her. But in the end many peo- 
ple succumbed to her assumption of superiority. 
‘To such as did so she took care not to be too civil 
—which caused a great many other le to 
succumb also. Meanwhile her husband, the Jus- 
tizrath, steadily increased his connection, and 
established a reputation throughout the princi- 
pality as being a sound, cautious, old-fashioned 
lawyer. By the time at which this story begins, 
Frau von Schleppers, if not altogether so great a 
woman as she fancied herself, was undeniably 
somebody in Detmold: 

Liese’s life in service had hitherto been fairly 
comfortable. Frau von Schleppers was reputed 
to be a difficult mistress to content. But Liese 
was humble, submissive, and constitutionally in- 
capable of giving a pert answer. She had been 
well instructed by Hanne in all branches of do- 
mestic industry. And she had, moreover, an air 
of natural refinement and modesty which her 
mistress felt was creditable to the gentility of her 
establishment. But for a week following her in- 
pt with Otto poor Liese led but a sad: life 
of it. 

‘* Barmherziger Himmel!” exclaimed Frau von 
Schleppers, tragically ; “‘to think of a young per- 
son in my employ tearing through the public 
streets in that indecorous. manner!” And then 
she would treat Liese to a twentieth repetition” 
of the severe lecture which she had pronounced 
on the day of that great misdemeanor. And it 
must be owned that circumstances had combined: 
to aggravate Frau von Schleppers's wrath: > When: 
Liese had rushed against her: mistress: in the’ 
street the latter was not alone.. She was walking 
with a new acquaintance, a hochwohlgeborne’ 
dame, the wife of a major in the Prince’s service, 
And thiggavas not the worst: Thé«pink#satin® 
note-papef had been needed to write aminvitation’ 
to this very lady, and to impress*her with an’ 
idea of Mathilde’s elegance in: the most trifling 
details. But lo! the-unhiappy Liese, frightened; 
bewildered, taken by surprise, and:trembling un> 
der her mistress’s stern gaze, blurts out breath« 
lessly that the pink satin paper could not be found 
in such a shop, but was’ at last discovered in such* 
another—that she had-purchased two sheets, for’ 
which she had not:paid, but-which she supposed 
could not come to more-than a groschen—and 
adds, by way of averting »her ‘mistréss’s wrath, 
that she is very sorry to’be so late}bit that shé 
had carefully set the ‘cal “ton the fire 
before coming away from home.” Stich’a jumble” 
2 eee — jnortifying, it must Be alloweds- 

abbage-sou it stationery, laid i 
couple of aheees ata eae ! mage 

When the major’s ‘high; well-bériv’ wife alia 
come to tea Liese scarcely dared to méét’her 


butter. ‘There were two or three other ladies 
present, each with her little bundle of fancy- 
work ; but the major’s wife, Frau von Groll, was 
the bright, particular star of the party. She was 
@ wizened, greedy little woman, who gobbled up 





+ the-stove. 
as she handed round the cakes and thé aieebéon { ent 


the crisp tea-cakes at a terrible rate. But Frau 
yon Schleppers did not care for that. She thought 
her tea-cakes well paid for when Frau von Groll, 
having devoured the last fragment of them, ob- 
served that those she had eaten the other evening 
at the Castle were not half so good. 

‘* I’m not sure that I quite like the Castle tea- 
—_ myself,” said Frau von Schleppers, mus- 
ingly. 

Liese, engaged in waiting on the ladies, did 
not find this kind of talk very interesting. She 
supposed it must be her rustic education which 
prevented her from enjoying it as the ‘‘ quality” 
seemed to do, Presently her attention was at- 
tracted by the mention of a name which had been 
familiar to her in Otto’s mouth—‘‘ Hermann.” 

‘*'The Hermann’s Denkmal.” 

**You have not seen it yet, I suppose?” said a 
bony spinster, addressing Frau von Groll. The 
speaker was a lady of undoubted gentility, who 
existed on an infinitesimally small pension, which 
she enjoyed in consideration of her late father’s 
services in some office in the princely household. 
‘¢ You have not been here long enough to have 
visited all the spots of interest around Detmold.” 

‘‘ No,” answered Frau von Groll. ‘‘I don’t 
generally care about seeing places. In my own 
country—the so-called Saxon Switzerland—peo- 
ple make a great fuss about the scenery ; but, for 
my part, I can’t find it charming. When you 
are not clambering up-hill, you are sure to be 
scrambling down-hill; and what pleasure is there 
in that? I jike a nice flat pavement, or neat 
gardens, such as those at the Hericnhausen Pal- 
ace in Hanover.” 

‘“¢ Ah, dear Herrenhausen!” sighed Frau Ma- 
thilde, plaintively and parenthetically. 

** Oh, really !” rejoined the bony spinster, who 
was romantic. ‘‘I adore scenery. And the 
view from the Hermann’s Denkmal is entrancing. 
Himmlisch schén! But then you certainly have 
to go up-hill for it.” 

‘* What is the Hermann’s Denkmal ?” asked 
Frau von Groll of her hostess. 

‘*Well, it—it isn’t any thing exactly, just 
now.” 

‘*Tsn’t any thing ?” 

‘¢'That is to say, it is only a sort of—of stone 
—what do you call it?—a thing that they put 
statues on.” 

‘* Pedestal,” suggested the spinster. 

“Yes, a pedestal. Only it’s very big, and 
there are stairs inside; and you go up to the 
top, and the wind is awful there. Very few 
days in the year are there when it doesn’t blow 
a gale up in the Grotenberg.” 

“There is to be a colossal statue of Hermann 
there some day,” said the spinster, enthusiastic- 
ally; ‘‘an heroic figure with a helmet and a 
drawn sword defying every body like this.” And 
the Friulein brandished a long knitting-needle 
above her head. 

** Ach!” exclaimed a stout, placid matron, 
who had not yet spoken, ‘‘ that will look terri- 
ble.” 


‘¢ Well,” asked Frau von Groll, rather con-. 
temptuously, ‘‘and who was this Hermann of 
yours? I neverheard of him.” 

Mathilde von Sehleppers positively envied the 
major’s wife as the latter made this cool admis- 
sion. There was'something in rank, after all, 
which gave one' wonderful courage, she thought. 
The Justizrath’s wife had often longed to ask 
‘*who was ‘this Hermann of yours?” But she 
had not dared to confess her ignorance. - 

Then the spinster’explained to the hochwohl- 
geborne lady that Hermann had been a hero and 
patriot, who defended his fatherland in arms. 

‘*Humph!” said Frau von Groll, pressing her 
thin lips together. ‘‘ A patriot who fought for 
fatherland, and they are going to put up a statue 
to him? ‘That*sounds to me*rather revolution- 
ary.” 

Frau von Schleppers:shook”her head: solemn- 
ly, in a manner intended: to imply that'the same 
thought had given her aiPuneasy moment. 

‘*Ohy bit,” criedthe'spinster, ‘‘it was'so long 
ago! Ard-he foughtagainst'the Romans. Of 
— it would be very Leap ool 

jese,;' carrying away t wondered 
very much why it would be co-diftdbent now.” 
She over* tion asish@'sat at her 
work inthe kitchen, and resolved’ to ask Otto all 
abontit the next time shé shouldseehims When 
would that: bey though? Shé-had not’ hitherto 


daved'to allude to periment oe ne 
Bit now she remembered ywasnot yet paid 
veritureto ask 


for, and? she tho 
her leave to-go to thé shép to diseharge 
thé: debt. Aftéall, it was'a week agoyand the 
storné had’ pretty ‘nearly spent’ itself} and’ the 


Frau, the high-born™ wifé;* had 
beén to tex, ad noting ave tk med 4 


in consequence of her (Liese’s)il-bred tion 
about thé-cabbage-soup.. Yes? shethought she 
would veriture'to ask.’ 


Presently the Justizrath came ‘peering*into the 
kitchén to’ get'a light for‘his*meerschaum: He 
was @ snufty little: old man: whose ‘clothes: were 
too’ him; and he wore red’slippers down 
atheek TheJustizrath generally spent his even- 
ingseat the Blae’Pigeon in company with a few 
old ‘cronies’; but«on’this oceasion he had been 
kept'at home by some law papers which required 
close: attention. He always wrote in what his 
wife® called his study. It was:a small, rather 
dark den;‘redolent of tobacco smoké, and littered 
with chaotic heaps of manuscript. Small as it 
was thére was a stove in it, so that the Herr Jus- 
tizrath did not, at all events; suffer from the cold 
there. But the bright glow of the kitchen fire 
was pleasanter than the dull, suffocating heat of 
Every thing in the kitchen was as 
clean as hands could make it—and cleanliness, 
like sunshine, has the power to beautify common 
things. And there sat little Liese, the fire-light 
playing on. her soft brown hair and reddening the 
folds of her gray gown. She was industriously 
he=ming a neckerchief—the real Manchester 





— neckerchief that Hanne had sent her—and 
er neat figure and modest face supplied a home- 
ly grace to this domestic scene. twas an inte- 
rior such as Meissonier might have painted. 

The Justizrath lit his pipe and sat down by 
the fire. Liese stood up ully, work in 
hand, but he took no notice of her. The Justiz- 
rath had the character of being very absent. He 
would look at you vacantly when you spoke to 
him, and answer wide of the mark. But three 
weeks: afterward he was capable of correcting 
you in the minutest details of the interview, and 
of repeating your words letter by letter. He did 
not frequently choose to betray himself by doing 
so. It was convenient enough sometimes that 
people should behave in his presence as though 
he were a hundred miles away. But many were 
the unwary mice who had been terribly startled 
by the dis¢overy that this motionless old Puss-in- 
Boots hadbeen-watching them unwinkingly with 
his ‘half-shut eyes. 

Liese sat down again after a while, drawing 
herchair away modestly into a corner, and stitch- 
ing with downeast eyes. At first it made her 
uncomfortable’ to have her. master sitting there 
silently staring-at her out°of a cloud of tobacco 
smoke. But by-and-by the feeling of shyness 
wore off. The Herr Justizrath wasn’t thinking 
of her. No doubt his thoughts were busy with 
some of those.wonderful law papers'that she was 
forbidden to dust or move.° Dear, dear, how 
clever and: learned he’ must be to understand 
them alk! And then she began to muse in a 
vague kind ‘of way about*the Hermann’s Denk- 
Maly and-to wonder once more why it should be 
wrong and*revolutionary to’ be’a patriot nowa- 
days. As she so*mused her lips unconsciously 
formed the: words} ‘‘ I wonder.” 

“Eh?” said the Justizrath, sharply. 

Liese*knocked»down the scissors by the great 
jump she gave,y‘and her work ‘nearly fell from 
her hand. 

‘* Bitte, Herr Justizrath! I beg pardon,” she 
stammered out, 

‘*What’s the matter?” asked her master, 
mildly. ‘‘ Were you not saying something ?” 

‘*N—no, I—that is, I think I was-thinking.” 

“Ah! So! You think’ you were thinking. 
Good. I think I was thinking too, but one nev- 
er can tell.” 

There ensued so long a pause that Liese began 
to recover*her composure.” THe Justizrath was 
so odd and-abstracted. No doubt he had for- 
gotten her very existence by this time: She ven- 
tured to glanee at) hiny timidly, and found his 
eyes fixed on a boar’ ham that «iangied from the 
ceiling. But at-the instant in which she looked 
he said, without removing his'gaze from the‘ham, 
‘¢ What about ?” 

‘*What about, Sir?” 

‘* What did youthink you were thinking about ?” 

Liese blushed crimson. She felt very shy of 
discussing the subject of her meditations with the 
Herr Justizrath. But with her habitual obedient 
gentleness she answered, ‘‘ About patriots, please, 
Sir.” 

This was by no means the kind of answer which 
the Herr Justizrath had expected. He prided 
himself on a great power of,reading faces; and 
not less did he pride himself on the inscrutability 
of his own countenance. There had been a ten- 
der half-smile cn Liese’s downcast face which had 
induced him to watch it with some curiosity. But 
he certainly had not conjectured that the tender 
half-smile had been called up by thinking about 
‘*natriots.” No trace of surprise, however, did 
he allow to appear in his wrinkled face, or in his 
dry, subdued voice. Herr von Schleppers was a 
man who had fought the battle of life in ambush, 
so to speak. His nature and his tactics were 
alike opposed to coming out into the open. 

‘¢ Any special patriot, Liese, or only patriots 
in general?” he asked, gravely. Liese had no 
suspicion that she was being laughed at. Banter 
was a thing entirely out of her experience. 

‘¢T was thinking of Hermann, Sir.” 

“Ah! So! And is Hermann a patriot?” 

Herr von Schleppers complacently supposed 
himself to have gained the clew to that shy, ten- 
der smile. Since Liese was a member of his 
household, it might be as well to know all about 
this Hermann. Sweet-hearts were inevitable 
evils; but a sweet-heart who was also a patriot 
might prove too troublesome. The Justizrath 
made a point of knowing all about every body 
with whom he had any dealings or relations in 
life. A large undertaking, one would say. But 
he fancied he accomplished it. 

‘*Hermann,” repeated Liese, doubtfully, ‘‘I 
—I—believe he’s dead, Sir. He is renowned, I 
know.” 

‘¢Oho! And you think people are never re- 
nowned until they’re dead, eh ?” 

“Yeo. Sir.” 

The Justizrath became interested. Liese pro- 
ceeded, gaining courage as she saw her master’s 
eyes still upturned meditatively, more as though 
he was.talking to himself than to her. 

‘*T know he fought for fatherland against the 
Romans; and that was right and good. There 
is the Denkmal on the Grotenberg that folks may 
remember him ; but I was wondering—you know 
I am but an ignorant country maiden—I couldn’t 
help wondering why it would not be right and 
good now.” 

. cs x ow where the deuce did the girl pick up all 
this ?”” 

That was what the Justizrath thought. 

What he said was, ‘‘ Ay, ay, indeed? Ach 
so!” and waited to hear more. Just then the 
door of the sitting-room up stairs was opened, 
and a sound of voluble and confused speech 
came forth. Above all other sounds, however, 
penetrated the shrill voice of Frau von Schlep- 
pers calling Liese. 

“Oh, the ladies are going home, Herr Justiz- 
rath!” said the girl. ‘‘ I must run and help them 
with their hoods and cloaks ;” and she darted off. 

When the honored guests were trooping down 








stairs they encountered the master of the house, 
pipe in hand, gazing confusedly from one to the 
other. 

‘*Pardon, meine Damen,” said he, bowing. 
The Justizrath’s bow was peculiar. He xalways 
wore a mass of limp, and too often dingy, muslin 
round his throat, and when he bowed he merely 
stretched his neck so as to thrust his bald head a 
little way out of this envelope, and then drew it 
in again, in a way that reminded one irresistibly 
of a tortoise. 

‘¢ Friedrich!” exclaimed his lady wife, with her 
most imperious air. ‘* Now that is so like you! 
You bury yourself in your papers, and forget how 
time goes altogether. We wanted you among 
us this evening. Here is the Frau von Groll.” 

**Ach Himmel! I am so distressed! But 
you know I ama man of small leisure. There 
were all those papers in the affair of his Serene— 
I mean I have been very busy, meine Damen, 
very busy indeed.” 

**He is sovabsent,” whispered Mathilde to her 
chief guest,’ ‘‘ It is really terrible. But all these 
learned men are alike, I fancy. You will excuse 
the Justizrath on this occasion.” 

The ladies took their leave, and pattered home 
through the silent streets. As they went they 
observed to each other how henpecked the poor 
Justizrath was, and how much in awe he seemed 
to be of his wife. But in this opinion they were 
entirely mistaken, as it sometimes happens, even 
to our intimate acquaintances to be, in their judg- 
ments of us. 





CHAPTER VII. 
PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


On the day after Frau Mathilde’s tea-party, 
Liese asked and obtained permission to go to 
Schmitt’s shop and pay for the pink satin note- 
paper. Her mistress was in good-humor. Frau 
von Groll had paid handsomely for her tea-cakes 
in words which would pass current in Detmold 
‘* society,” as being good for a considerable 
amount of deference. Besides that, the ro-~ 
mantic spinster, Fraulein Bopp, had—not to be 
behindhand in politeness—compared Liese to a 
picture of Goethe’s Gretchen which she had seen 
one inghe private sitting-room of a member of 
the prijtely family. ‘‘ You are like the dear 
Princess!” Fraulein Bopp had exclaimed to her 
hostess. ‘‘You love to surround yourself with 
the Beautiful! That maiden’s face is ganz poet; 
isch! And Frau von Schleppers had professed 
that she thought she might venture to say she 
resembled her gracious highness in her absorbing 
devotion to the Beautiful. This profession had 
not been made in the presence of Herr von 
Schleppers; but even had he heard it, it would 
have caused no uncomfortable emotion in his 
breast. For did he not know full well how fay 
higher a thing is spiritual beauty than any mere 
perfection of form? And, judged by this stand. 
ard, his Mathilde doubtless deemed her husband's 
loveliness seraphic. 

‘*Yes,” said the Frau von Schleppers, in an- 
swer to Liese’s application; ‘‘ yes, child, go and 
pay for the paper, and bring me another ball of 
gray worsted for the Herr Justizrath’s socks. 
And mind you have your hair neat and nice. 
People know by this time that you are in my 
service, so it is of some little consequence how 
you look.” 

Liese had not long departed on her errand when 
the Justizrath shuffled into the kitchen. His 
down-trodden slippers made a clapping noise on 
the stone floor, and caused his wife to look up 
in surprise. That excellent lady, who was too 
thorough a German not to be a good housewife, 
was engaged in peeling and shredding onions for 
the soup. She prided herself on her cookery, 
and really was never so happy as when she could 
cover her gown with a large apron and devote 
her energies to the preparation of the daily food. 
But mere happiness was not Mathilde von Schlep- 
pers’s end and aim. Noblesse oblige! 

The Justizrath shuffled into the kitchen and 
shuffled to the fire-place, and stood there warm- 
ing his hands. 

“Do you want any thing, Friedrich?” asked 
his wife. He made no answer, but slowly rubbed 
his wrinkled hands together over the red charcoal 
fire made up for cooking. 

Mathilde was not a very acute woman, but she 
had been the Justizrath’s wife for thirty years, 
and in the course of that time she had gained a 
very thorough knowledge of his disposition. She 
could not have made a psychological analysis of 
Friedrich von Schleppers’s character, but she 
knew it in a dumb, instinctive way, as a dog 
knows the nature of his master. Mathilde was 
quite aware that her husband had perfectly heard 
and understood her question, so she did not re- 
peat it, but went on shredding the onions, and 
occasionally wiping her eyes with a corner of her 
apron. 

‘*What were you women talking about last 
night?” asked the Justizrath, presently, in his 
subdued, monotonous voice. 

‘* Lord, Friedrich! I don't know, I’m sure.’ 

There was a pause. 

‘¢ Well?” said the Justizrath, by-and-by. 

‘“* Well; let me see: Dear, how the onions 
make one’s eyes smart! Frau von Groll said my 
tea-cakes were better than the tea-cakes at the 
Castle.” 

‘* Has she ever eaten or drunk in the Castle ?” 

‘¢Oh yes, that she has! They're quite in the 
Court set, the Von Grolls. Why else do you 
suppose I asked them here ?” 

The Justizrath nodded gently. 

‘* Well, Friedrich; and it’s true that Major 
von Groll is to be the new land-steward of the 
Prince’s Detmold estates.” ; 

** Ah, yes,” murmured Von Schleppers, ab- 
stractedly. 

‘* But it won’t make a bit of difference to you. 
All the law business will be left in your hands. 
The old land-steward was a sharp, prying fellow, 
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no one in the shop when she entered it, but on 
tapping on the counter a boy appeared—a boy 
with a pale, long face and his jaws bound up 
with a black silk handkerchief. Liese had made 
so sure of seeing Otto that this cadaverous appa- 
rition startled her, and she stared at the boy for 
a@ moment unable to speak. 

‘*I—I—want to know, please—how much— 
what is the price of pink satin note-paper ?” she 
stammered out at length. 

** Haven’t got any,” said the cadaverous boy, 
in a despondent tone of voice. 

‘*No; but I want to—to—pay. for it.” 

‘*I didn’t expect you thought you'd get it for 
nothing!” retorted the boy, gloomily. 

‘*No; but I did have some last week, and I 
want to pay for it. How much is it, please?” 

“T didn’t sell it you; and, what's more, I 
don't believe there is any in the shop.” 

**Qh, indeed there is! I bought some; two 
sheets and two envelopes. Ask Herr Schmitt, 
or—or the other gentleman.” 

‘*Herr Schmitt’s ill in bed, and the other as- 
sistant is out. I tell you what it is, you'll have 
to come back again. I don’t know what the 
paper costs. It may be two kreutzers or it may 
be four. I ain’t going to name a fancy price, 
and get myself into trouble to chlige you. I 
haven't been here more than ten days, and you 
can’t expect.a chap to get a whole shopful of 
things by heart in that time. Specially if he’s 
subject to the toothache.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Liese, gently. ‘‘I’ll 
call again the next time I go by.” 

‘*Yes,” said the cadaverous boy, a shade less 
gloomily ; ‘‘it won’t be any trouble to you, you 
know.” 

** Would you mind telling Otto that I think I 
can come on my way from the market to-mor- 
row morning ?” 


“Telling who ?” 
Liese blushed crimson. ‘‘The assistant: I 
know him. Say Liese Lehmann, please.” 


As she left the shop she encountered her 
master walking at a brisk pace up the street. 
Contrary to her expectation, he recognized. and 
stopped her. ; 

‘*'Tell your mistress, little one,” said he, ‘*that 
I shall not be at home until to-night, at all 
events, and perhaps not until to-morrow morn- 
ing. Business will take me to Horn.” 

**Oh!” cried Liese, and then stopped short. 

** Ay, ay,” said the Justizrath, benevolently ; 
“that’s your home, isn’t it? ‘To be sure—to be 
sure. Your father and mother live there, eh ?” 

**Not quite in Horn, Sir, but just outside it. 


——-=__' | You pass the farm going to Horn from Detmold. 








* HAVEN'T GOT ANY,” SAID 


THE CADAVEROUS BOY, IN A DESPONDENT TONE 


OF VOICE. 


who thought he could manage every thing him- 
self.” 

‘* Bopp was a good man of business, my dear, 
and very zealous for the Prince’s interests. He 


thought he knew law, which was a mistake. But 
Bopp was a very good man of business.” 
‘Ah, well; you'll be master now. See if I 


am not right.” 

In strictly private and confidential conversa- 
tions Frau von Schleppers was apt to relax a lit- 
tle in the aristocratic majesty of her deportment, 
and to speak with more energy than dignity. 

‘*Humph!” said the Justizrath, poking out 
his head from the muslin cravat, and then draw- 
ing it in again with the tortoise-like action. 

** You'll see. Von Groll is as stupid: as an 
owl. And he doesn’t know a bit about the state 
of affairs here. His getting the appointment was 
all a matter of interest. He will have the salary 
and you will do the work.. But then—you'll 
also have the power, Friedrich.” 

“Tut, tut, tut! What power? what power? 
Nonsense, nonsense!” 

The Justizrath spoke quite sharply, and seemed 
genuinely displeased. He did not approve of 
such things being said, even in a téte-a-téte. 

‘* Lord!” cried his wife, answering his thoughts 
though not his words, ‘‘who is there to hear? 
And if they did what matter? I should think 
you are the proper person to have the power, 
Friedrich. In our position it’s only natural and 
fitting that we should help to take all trouble off 
the Prince's hands. He is away so much, and 
has so many occupations—and, besides, the well- 
born can always understand each other. As far 
as that goes I should hope that the Von Schlep- 
pers are as noble as the Von Grolls!” 

‘“*'There’s no question of being well-born or ill- 
born,” said the Justizrath, testily. ‘‘ I hope you 
didn’t talk in that way last night.” 

“* Why, Friedrich ?” 

But to this question her husband did not reply. 
There ensued so long a silence that Mathilde be- 
gan to think her liege lord had extracted all the 
information he desired for the present. But aft- 
era while she felt that the catechism was not yet 
at anend. Von Schleppers said nothing, but he 
stood in an attitude of expectation, rubbing his 
hands over the fire, and turning his head side- 
ways toward his wife. 

** And then,” she proceeded—‘‘ and then—oh 
dear me! how can I recollect every word? Friu- 
lein Bopp was a good deal taken with Liese. She 
says she is like a picture of Goethe’s Gretchen 
that she once saw in the Princess's private sitting- 
room. Do you think she is, Friedrich ?” 

‘* Let us hope so, my dear.” 

“Ves, It looks well to have nice-looking 
servants. I recollect the Countess von Stump- 
fennasen, in Hanover— What did you say, 
Friedrich? Oh, about Fraulein Bopp! Well, 





she made up to Frau von Groll a good deal, and 
asked her if she had seen much of Detmold, and 
if she had been up to the Grotenberg to see the 
Hermann’s Denkmal. I was vexed at the fool- 
ish, romantic kind of way that Fraulein Bopp 
talked in, for the major’s wife didn’t seem to ap- 
prove of the Denkmal at all.' But of course poor 
Bopp, though her father was about his late blessed 
Highness so much, has no noble’blood in her 
veins. And that makes such a difference!” 

‘* How does the girl seem to get on?” 

‘“* Fraulein Bopp ?” 

‘*No; not Fraulein Bopp, Mathilde. I think 
I know pretty well how Fraulein Bopp gets on, 
and has been getting on any time these thirty 
years, I mean the little servant-maid—what do 
you call her?” 

** Ah, to be sure! 

‘*Liese Lehmann.” 

Frau von Schleppers evinced no surprise at 
finding her husband quite well acquainted with 
the name he had just asked her to tell him, but 
went on: 

‘* Yes; as to Liese Lehmann I have never had 
a fault to find with her but once, Friedrich.” 

Then Mathilde related to her husband the 
history of the pink: satin note-paper, and of 
Liese’s awkwardness. 

‘* But,” added the good lady, whose eyes and 
nose were by this time so inflamed as to give her 
countenance quite a pathetic expression, ‘‘ after 
all, I don’t think much of that. She is very rus- 
tic and untaught, but she is a creditable-looking 
girl, a good hand at pastry, darns a stocking the 
way I like, and we get her very cheap.” 

** No sweet-hearts ?” 

** Ach behiite! No, indeed! Nota soul has 
ever come to ask for her since she has been in 
the house, except a person who brought her a 
bundle of clothes from Horn.” 

‘* What sort of person ?” 

‘*Rather a presuming person, I should say. 
Decently clad, certainly, but a common fellow. 
Came ringing at the front door instead of going 
round to the back yard.” 

‘“‘T think that sounds rather like a patriot,” 
muttered the Justizrath. 

‘* What, Friedrich ?” 

‘“*T say that if he comes again I should like to 
see him. The girl is under our protection, and 
we are bound to look after her.” 

‘*Tll look after her, never fear!” said Frau 
von Schleppers, majestically. ‘Then. she knew 
that the catechism was over; for, although the 
Justizrath stood for some minutes longer warm- 
ing his hands, he turned his face toward the fire 
and paid no further attention to his wife. Mean- 
while Liese, having duly executed her mistress’s 
commission respecting the gray worsted, tripped 
at as fast a pace as she dared toward Herr 
Schmitt’s shop in the main street. There was 


Well, now, as to Liese—” 


And they ain’t my father and mother, Sir, but 
my cousins. My poor mother’s cousin, that is, 
and they adopted me. I beg your pardon, Sir.” 

Liese added the last sentence timidly, for the 
Justizrath’s attention was apparently far removed 








from what she was saying, and he was absently 
forming letters on the pavement with the point 
of his walking-stick. : 

‘*Eh?” said he, looking up when she had 
ceased speaking. ‘Ah! Nodoubt;—no doubt, 
my good girl.” And then he walked on, getting 
over the ground more quickly than one would 
have given him credit for, looking at his awk- 
ward, shuffling pace. As he passed Schmitt's 
shop he looked in and beheld the cadaverous 
boy seated behind the counter with his head 
resting on his hands, and a sheet of colored prints 
spread before him. 

“That isn’t the patriot,” said the Justizrath 
to himself, with a transient grin. ‘‘No, no; 
the patriot must be the gentleman who rings 
“a the front-door bell. I shall heat of him in 

orn.” 











NELLY. 


Onty a little child, 

Who sings all day in the street, 
Such a tuneless song 
To an idle throng, 

Who pity her shoeless feet ; 

A poor, pale, pretty child! 

With clothes so ragged and mean, 
And a wild weird face, 
On which ne'er a trace 

Of childhood’s joy can be seen. 


Out in the damp, wet fog, 
Out in the sleet and the rain, 
Out when the cold wind 
Sends its blast unkind 
Through her again and again; 
Out in the dreadful night, 
By the hinge of the tavern door, 
In hope as she sings 
Of the pity that flings 
Some pence on the beer-stained floor. 


Mothers who pass her by 

Shudder with terrible fear, 
Praying her fate may 
Never be some day 

That of their little ones dear; 

Children who hear her sing 

Stare at her features so wild, 
O’er her life ponder, 
Thinking with wonder 

‘¢ What, can she too be a child?” 


Out in the damp, wet fog, 

‘Out in the,tleet and the rain, 
Out when the cold wind 
Sends its blast unkind 

Through her again and again. 

Brought up in Satan's school, 

Hell’s abyss falling in; 

Is there no pity 
In this great city 
To save her from shame and sin? 
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THE HOUSEHOLD ANGEL, 


By FITZ HUGH LUDLOW. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


As Derrick Dalmager had said of Suggs, he 
was a man that knew every body’s business. One 
of the shrewdest men in the county, he had been 
surprised when Derrick’s companion, after coming 
to his house with her seemingly dead child, had 
been compelled to ask his wife for the loan of one 
of her own dresses before she could appear at the 
Dalmager estate, and forthwith putting his sev- 
eral data together, arrived with tolerable cor- 
rectness at the facts of the case. He bore a life- 
long grudge against the Dalmagers— both on 
account of a land dispute with Derrick’s father, 
and because his favorite daughter years afo had 
been ruined by that grand-seignior, Derrick him- 
self. When now, watching keen-eyed from his 
wagon, he saw the long mediation by which Lily 
had prepared her father to receive her mother, 
instead of that instant rush into his arms, which 
would have been inevitable at such a critical time 
to any loyal wife, he made up his mind that Der- 
rick had run away with Mrs. Kearney; and, fur- 
thermore, contrived this Lynch trial to get Cuth- 
bert out of the path of his nefarious triumph. 
Having neither Lily’s tact, nor the motives which 
led her to send people away before she spoke of 
her mother’s case, after tying his horses he went 
among the crowd and spoke his mind with un- 
limited freedom. Feeling the reaction of their 
disappointment, they were glad enough of any 
stimulus in the way of a sensation which should 
replace the disproved murder, and listened to 
Suggs with eagerness and indignation. Gradual- 
ly they could be seen, gathered in little knots 
under the trees, with 
flashing eyes, wildly ges- 
ticulating hands, and vo- 
ciferating voices. 

The reunited three still 
sat in the wagon, with too 
much that was all-absorb- 
ing of their own to pay 
any attention to the mob, 
when Perro and Jim 
came running up with old 
Seibert’s cash-box, which 
they had kept their eyes 
on ever since its discov- 


Me De fellow wasn’t 
gwine to give it to us, 
Mass’ Cuthbert; but I 
spoke to some white gem- 
plemen—dey made him 
take it out of his coat 
(reckon he was financin’ 
to stole it), and tole us 
to bring it to you.” 

“Oh yes!” said Cuth- 
bert, with a strange sensa- 
tion at being called again 
to attend to worldly af- 
fairs. ‘‘ I'd forgotten all 
about it. Perro, run up 
to my desk and bring 
down a bunch of keys on 
a red cord that you will 
find there.” 

**T wonder why the 
crowd don’t go?” said 
his wife. ‘*'The kind old 
man that brought us here 
seems to be going around 
among them every where, 
and wherever he goes he 
talks, and they look so 
excited. What can he be 
saying?” And with a 
troubled glance she drop- 
ped her veil once more. 

Perro ran every step 
both ways, and after about five minutes’ absence 
brought back the keys to Cuthbert. He instant- 
ly found the peculiar, old-fashioned one belong- 
ing to the cash-box, and opening it, began ex- 
amining the contents. 

Imprimis—A._ short will, made before Seibert 
Kearney left Massachusetts, witnessed by friends 
there, and showing that thus early relentings had 
entered a heart too proud to acknowledge them, 
by leaving to Cuthbert unreservedly the entire 
estate of which he should die possessed. 

‘Poor father!” said Cuthbert, with a sad 
smile.’ ‘‘ He did not know how little that would 
be. I suppose land speculations killed him—he 
was a rich man then. Why—what! really this 
is not so bad after all!” This he said because 
on lifting the will he found— 

Second—a pile of United States bonds. He 
counted them with eyes opening wider every in- 
stant—Seventy-five Thousand Dollars! 

“Oh, my darlings! Isn’t God good? Two 
lives, riches, and new hearts to use them for Him 
—my heart's beloved, my little angel.. I—saved 
—all saved—and this in one hour!” 

The tears flowed down his cheeks so fast, as he 
said this, that he could not see to continue his 
examination till Lily and his wife kissed them 
away. 

Third—a large file of mortgages. A gasp of 
astonishment almost took his breath away as he 
hurriedly glanced over their indorsements. They 
represented over a hundred thousand dollars more, 
lent on Kentucky real estate, houses in Louisville, 
and rich farms in other counties, to Derrick Dal- 
mager’s father! Old Reuben Dalmager had the 
name, when he died, of having largely encum- 
bered his property by extravagance; but how, 
where, Cuthbert had never asked—knowing no- 








thing, without this box, of his father as the cred- 
itor. 
‘*And Derrick must have known of these 
things all the time!” he exclaimed, feeling as if 
he never again could put confidence in human 
honor. ‘‘ Why, I have been working like a dog 
this whole year, thanking that man for every 
crust I ate, wondering at my over-large salary, 
while I took care for him of acre after acre which 
was all my own! Yow see I never thought of 
looking for mortgage records in any other coun- 
ty but this. He knew that on Genet’s, and Ba- 
ker’s, and the Cherry Creek place, and I don’t 
know how many other farms that I’ve managed, 
one-fourth of seven per cent. was lawfully mine 
every quarter; but he has let me go with my 
head and my heart bowed to the very dust all 
this time, and never paid me one cent. I can 
now foreclose and complete my title whenever I 
will. Oh, the wretch! No—God forgive me! 
I’ve forgiven him.” 

Fourth, a package of $100 New York bank- 
notes—$25,000. 

Fifth, a moleskin wallet, with a ticket attach- 
ed, bearing, in a feeble, cramped hand, the in- 
scription, ‘* For my boy’s little girl, if I like her 
when I see her, to invest till she’s married.” 
This contained $20,000 more, in both gold and 
bills. 

Sixth, an old ivory miniature and a gray curl, 
which moistened Cuthbert’s eyes again, for they 
were his mother’s. 

Seventh and last—folded in a newspaper at 
the bottom of the box—a package of papers. 

Cuthbert opened it, and—greatest astonish- 
ment of all—found it to consist of ten receipts 
for various large payments, the last being a re- 
ceipt in full of all demands, dated just before the 
giver’s death, for the Dalmager demesne—made 
to Cuthbert’s and signed by Derrick’s father. 

Too astounded to utter the thanksgiving which 
their hearts paid God, Cuthbert sat clasping his 
wife and child to his bosom, when the crowd 
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had bestowed upon them ; but fifty to one is not 
a long fight, and he was now writhing like a lion 
in the toils of the hunter—dreadful even for an 
antagonist to look at, but able no longer to do 
harm. Two stalwart desperadoes pinioned each 
of his wrists, and as he had shown signs of using 
the wild beast’s weapon, those magnificent, strong, 
ivory teeth of his, Old Suggs had undertaken the 
task of disarming him in this respect by winding 
his hand, close to Derrick’s scalp, in his long and 
splendid mane of jetty hair. Whenever the bait- 
ed victim, with a muffled roar of rage, gnashed 
on his captors as if he would tear their throats, 
the vindictive old man would give his locks a de- 
liberate twist, which almost brought the back of 
his head between his shoulders, and whisper sav- 
agely, ‘‘ That’s to remember Lucy by! She asked 
for a lock of it when she was a-dyin’—used to be 
fond of it, she did; so am I!” 

Earlier in the afternoon there might have been 
a general knife-and-pistol fight before Derrick 
was left thus in the hands of the mob; but now 
many of his friends had dropped off, ashamed of 
their part in the proceedings, and returned to 
Owlieville. Such were the men who boasted 
property and social position, and therefore felt at 
least a class sympathy for Derrick, which could 
not be expected in the ignorant and besotted: 
‘poor white trash” who remained. ‘The small 
minority who had resisted Suggs at first, sullenly 
gave over the unequal conflict when they saw how 
unequal it was, and without resorting to the ar- 
bitration of arms, which must have resulted fatal- 
ly for them in a concourse where the lowest were 
as well equipped as the highest, and recklessly 
drunk besides—thus deaf to every remonstrance, 
and ready for any enormity. 

Finding his own efforts vain and himself pow- 
erless in the hands of the mob, Derrick sudden- 
ly felt a reaction from the violence of his rage, 
and for the first time in his life experienced fear. 
The sensation of those iron hands, the look of 
those pitiless faces, that steady, involuntary 
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“TO THE TREE! TO THE TREE!” SHOUTED FIFTY FIERCE VOICES. 


once more absolutely forced itself on their atten- 
tion. ‘The little knots of angry discussion once 
more coalesced into one excited, surging body, 
and pressed toward the wagon. The majority 
of the mob had brought its liquor along with it, 
and been drinking freely enough, ever since they 
reached the lawn, to intoxicate a score of them, 
and infuriate a majority of the rest. Suggs’s 
story had come just in the nick of time to take 
advantage of their previous baffled fever-heat, 
and give society an object for the lofty moral in- 
dignation which it was bursting to pour out upon 
some victim’s head. 

‘*'To the tree! to the tree!” shouted fifty fierce 
voices. 

**No, no! 
a dozen. 

‘* Tet go!” was the reply, in a voice of sar- 
casm, from Old Suggs, who led the division 
which was rushing to the magnolia. ‘‘ Yes, 
well let him go when t’other end o’ this here 
rope’s over that branch yonder.” 

““My God! whom have they now?” cried 
Cuthbert, in a voice of horror. His wife one 
moment stood up breathlessly on the box, the 
next, and with a scream, she fell almost senée- 
less in the wagon. Cuthbert summoned all his 
strength to catch her, then tottered to his own 
feet, and saw, desperately struggling with his ad- 
versaries, Derrick Dalmager! His face was pale 
as death—his eyes wild with fury. His coat 
hung in tatters from his shoulders, and one shirt- 
sleeve had been torn off in his desperate effort to 
reach the bowie-knife which lay in a sheath hook- 
ed on to the crossing of his suspenders. For a 
few seconds he had fought successfully: half a 
dozen of his foes were examining and condoling 
over the presents which that brawny, naked arm 


Let go of him, d—n you!” cried 





march, which no bribe nor threat could slacken, 
toward the fatal tree—when he once fully real- 
ized his will’s impotence, his friends’ minority, 
and his own irrevocable fate—sent through his 
heart a shudder of anguish whose kind as well 
as degree was new in his life. His knees smote 
together—he gasped for breath, and but for his 
cruel supporters he would have fallen to the 
earth. His face, lately pale with rage, grew 
ghastlier through terror, and in an agony his 
white lips cried, 

“Ts there no man here to speak a word for me?” 

Cuthbert heard him, and though faint with 
that awful experience of his own which had 
made almost a feeble old man of him in the last 
twenty-four hours, arose and stretched forth his 
hands to the mob: 

“*Gentlemen!” said he, forgetting the many 
deaths and worse tortures that he owed Der- 
rick—rather paying the debt like a Christian 
nobleman—‘‘ Better, Men! Friends! Kentucki- 
ans! remember your honor—remember your 
State’s—remember your manhood! For God’s 
sake, wearing His image, do not this horrible 
wrong! You are not beasts nor devils—tigers 
disappointed of one victim’s blood and raging 
till you find another to glut yoy. Even if it be 
ever right to take the law into your own hands, 
as you would have done with me—this is not a 
case in which such speedy punishment is ever 
wreaked—what has this man done that you 
should kill him? For God’s sake ask yourselves 
that question now—even as you will ask it to-mor- 
row when your blood is cool and the deed’s done, 
when it’s too late! As the law may ask it of 
you, and this man’s influential friends ask it of 
you, calling to have the manner of his death ex- 
amined at the legitimate tribunals.” 











Cries of ‘‘Damn the law!” 
friends be damned !” 


** Influential 

‘* We'll show the bloody 
aristocrats!” ‘*‘Down with that parson!” and 
‘“* Bring out the rope!” showed Cuthbert that he 
was on the wrong tack. 

“*Then forget all responsibility but that to 
yourselves and your God!” he continued, rais- 
ing his voice to a clarion clearness under the 
stimulus of a horror for Derrick which he had 
not felt for himself, as he saw the chafing throng 
of madmen and Derrick’s agonized look at the 
fatal wagon, the ‘sacrificial tree, toward which 
they were slowly surging him forward intolerant 
of the harangue. 

‘* Ask yourselves how you shall answer this 
question when you lie on your own death-beds ; 
when ‘your own souls shall ask it of you, and 
your God is to ask it again in even less time per- 
haps than you are giving this man to prepare 
his response for all the sins of a lifetime. Ask 
yourselves what has he done that is worthy of 
death—that a man is ever killed for even by such 
a court as this. Ask, and knowing that you are 
men, not devils—I believe that you will not do 
this wrong.” 

**Oh, noble—noble Cuthbert —good— great 
husband !” whispered his wife in a dream of 
astonishment at a chivalrous magnanimity she 
had never read nor heard of in her life, as he 
sank exhausted in the wagon by her side. ‘* Oh, 
Cuthbert, thank God that even threugh great 
tribulation He has opened my eyes! I believe 
you are the grandest soul that ever lived. Oh, 
can you forgive even me, and let me worship 
you ?” 

** Tove me, wife, and my soul is satisfied!” 
he answered, tenderly pressing her to his heart. 

Suggs let go Derrick’s hair, and stepped out 
before all the crowd. 

‘*Look ye, young man!” said he, in a voice 
of cold, deliberate wrath that was far more terri- 
ble than any sanguinary barkings of the mob. 
** You want an answer to that question? You? 
I should ha’ thought ye'd 
be the last one to hev to 
be informed. But Tl 
tell ye .if ye want to 
know why this here Dal- 
mager’s going to be hang- 
ed in about ten minutes, 
He come into a happy 
family, and promised 
marriage to the prettiest 
little gal that ever God 
sent to make an old man’s 
home happy and close his 
dyin’ eyes. He took her 
off to Louisville, and 
when she come back she 
come alone—goin’ to be a 
mother without no wed- 
din’ ring on her finger; 
and he was gone to Paris, 
with plenty of money, to 
see the world for six years 
longer when he ought to 
have seen hell the night 
she ran away with him. 
She died with her dead 
baby on her breast, and 
the old man was left with 
an old wife that had broke 
her heart. Is that true, 
Devil's Derrick? Oh! ye 
don’t know your name; 
but, ha! ha! they know 
it where you're agoin’ 
afore sundown! But we 
don’t want your witness. 
Here’s Jack Sterrett— 
him that was engaged to 
that little gal—him that 
loved her, him that she 
loved—sweet and inno- 
cent as babbies till Devil’s 
Derrick took her away 
from him—a poor man— 
only a small planter—but 
as honest a boy as the 
sun ever shined on. is 
that true, Jack ?” 

‘It's God’s truth—damn him!” replied a 
stern-faced young Kentuckian in the crowd. 

‘**Then the old man laid for Devil’s Derrick. 
He didn’t know it—thought it was all hushed 
up and forgotten when he come back, just as it 
is under that plain flat rock in the church-yard, 
and in that heart of his that’s rockier yet. But 
the old man was only layin’ for a chance. He 
owed the Dalmagers money, and he couldn’t be 
thrown into jail to rot out the few months that 
were left him, and leave his ole wife to starve as 
he would have done if he’d brought on a fight 
with Devil’s Derrick then. So he waited till 
he'd scrimped an’ scrimped an’ saved the money 
and paid that debt. ‘Then says he, ‘'T’other 
debt next! an’ no dyin’ till that’s settled.’ Good 
God! he couldn’t have laid quiet in his grave. 

‘* Bimeby Devil’s Derrick crep into the family 
of a gentleman—lived with him like a brother— 
taught him to drink like a fish—pizened his wife 
agin him, an’ one moonlight night ran away with 
her in boy’s clothes, meanin’ never to come back. 
But he had to come. God Almighty sent a lit- 
tle gal after him that was ’most made an angel— 
but not quite. When he found that he’d lost the 
woman he stole he come back where he'd done 
the mean, hellish, Dalmager trick, and, to make 
his theft good, set about gittin’ the man he’d 
wronged out o’ the way on a charge o’ murder. 
Just as he’d almost done it up come the little gal 
that was ’most an angel and saved the man he’d 
wronged, and put him in the hands that had got 
tother debt to pay. Is that all true, Mr. Kear- 
ney? Not a word to say for your client, heh? 
Here’s another witness, boys. An’ now yer ques- 
tion’s answered—what’s Devil Derrick done to be 
swung off that there limb in five minutes for ? 
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ve see a rattlesnake crawlin’ in and out among 
ver hearths, never shakin’ his cussed rattle to 
warn ye, but stingin’, and stingin’, and stingin’ 

—murderin’ you, and your wives, and your daugh- 
ters in the dark—how long does it take ye to an- 
swer ‘God’ and ‘ Law’ and ‘yer own souls,’ and 
all the preachers that ever asked a question? 
Not over two minutes an’ a half. Derrick Dal- 
mager! You found my danghter an innocent 
little gal—jest as innocent as that little gal in the 
wagon—you ruined her—you killed her. You 
found another woman that loved her husband 
when you come, jest as that little gal o’ mine 
loved Jack Sterrett, and you took her away from 
him, When you had to confess beat, you come 
back and engaged in a conspiracy to kill him. 
What's to be done with sech a man as that for 
the safety o’ mankind? Answer, all on ye!” 
roared the old man, in a stentorian voice to the 
crowd which had grown madder at every sentence 
of his speech. 5 

And Derrick heard irrevocable doom thun- 
dering down on his guilty head in the one fierce 
howl of ‘* Hang him!” 

‘They bound him tightly and rushed him to the 
wagon as before a wave of the sea. His life- 
long reckless courage failed utterly in the mo- 
ment that Cuthbert’s nature, God-stayed, not self- 
trustful, had become calm as heaven, and, almost 
fainting, he was pushed upon the wagon rather 
than helped to climb it himself. Before the ter- 
rible onslaught Cuthbert and his wife were driven 
off—and retired too horror-stricken to speak, to 
a distance of several rods from the magnolia. 

Not so went Lily Kearney. As Derrick Dal- 
mager fell panting upon the bottom of the wagon 
the little girl put her arms around his neck and 
sat down in his lap, covering him with her body. 

‘*Oh, dear Jesus!” she cried, lifting her lov- 
ing blue eyes to heaven, ‘‘ sweet Jesus, you have 
done so many, many things for me—please do 
this—save poor Uncle Derrick !” 

“Take away that little gal!” shouted a man 
in the crowd. ‘It’s no place for children.” 

‘* Yes, this is my place,” answered Lily, with 
gentle firmness. ‘* Mr. Suggs, I’d have been mp 
in heaven with your little girl—your little Lucy 

you told about, if this weren’t my- Id 

ave seen her this afternoon if you hadn’t been 
so kind to me and got mamma those hot blankets 
for me. Won't you please let me stay now? I 
can’t go away! Jesus won't let me! He saved 
me—He helped you to save me so He could send 
me here.” 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Suggs ?” said Jack Ster- 
rett. 

‘* Yes, what’s the matter?” cried others in the 
crowd. ‘* Why don’t you go on ?” 

Suggs stood perfectly dumfounded before the 
little girl, then the tears trickled down his rough, 
bloated cheeks, and, turning round to the crowd, 
he said, 

‘*T can’t get the little gal away—she talks just 
like mine—she says Jesus tells her to stay here.” 

Jack Stertett came impatiently to the wagon, 
but the pleading little face with its bandaged 
brow so touched him that he could not unclasp 
her hands as he had meant. 

‘*Mr. Sterrett,” said Lily, as he stood bewil- 
dered and hesitating, ‘‘ when yoursee Lucy again 
—won't you please tell her that you know where 
she is now she wouldn't want you to kill any 
body for doing her wrong—and that you were 
kind to a sick little girl and forgave this r 
man for Jesus’ sake? Plea Sir!’ 

And he likewise turned away, saying, ‘** can’t 
do the job.” 

The crowd getting more and more impatient 
for somebody to do the job, pressed closer round 
the wagon. and made as if any moment they 
might rush upon their victim en masse. 

**Oh, please listen to me, dear men!” said the 
little girl, in a gentle, fearless voice, which: all 
hushed their breaths to hear—‘*t Jesus told us to 
love our enemies and forgive them. If Unele 
Derrick has done any thing to be an enemy to 
any body, it’s to Mr. Suggs and Mr. Sterrett 
and papa and mamma and me. We’ve all of us 
forgiven him, we won’t hurt him, and Jesus will 
forgive him if he’s sorry, won’t you forgive him? 
Oh, please listen to me; I know Jesus will love 
to have you, and Mr. Suggs’s and Mr. Sterrett’s 
little Lucy in heaven will iove to have you! I’m 
only a little girl and I can’t say much, but I have 
been very near dead only so little a while ago 
that it seems almost as if I'd been close to heaven 
and looked in, and seen where dear Jesus for- 
gives us all who've been much worse to Him 
than Uncle Derrick has to us—and I know it 
makes it so much more like heaven, and us like 
Jesus, if we forgive one another while we stay 
here. Oh, dear men, please do forgive Uncle 
Derrick then, for Jesus’ sake!” 

One rough cub, far gone in beastly intoxica- 
tion, staggered forward as she ended, and, while 
the tears streamed from her eyes with the earn- 
estness of her pleading, tried to pull her arms 
from Derrick’s neck. ‘This turned the scale in 
her favor. The assailant was taken by the throat 
and handed to the back of the crowd with a ra- 
pidity which almost sobered him. Jack Sterrett 
jumped up on the wagon and swore a tremendous 
oath that the first man who laid hands on Lily 
Kearney did it at the risk of his life. Several 
of the better men in the mob stepped out and 
came over to his side, which, though nominally 
that of chivalry to a lovely little girl, was in real- 
ity now the side of mercy. For a few moments 
the baser portion indulged their sanguinary feel- 
ing in sullen growls; but the influential men, 
and those who had any lingering claim to respect- 
ability, or sense of decency, were visibly moved 
in Lily’s favor. Following their lead the crowd 
again broke up into little knots, and spent ten or 
fifteen minutes in consultation; then, one by one, 
saying, ‘‘ We can't do it! ‘The little gal is too 
much for us!” began to move away. Lily un- 
bound the cords, and Derrick was saved. 
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‘Now J’ve got a question for ye all! When The next morning he knew of the discovery 


of the cash-box and all which it revealed. At 
nightfall he was gone, never to return to Ken- 
tucky. All that belonged to him, after doing 
Cuthbert justice and paying his heavy sporting 
debts—a sum not exorbitant, but enough for a 
man of prudence and good habits—was forward- 
ed after him to some address in the North known 
only to his lawyer. Cuthbert heard of him no 
more till the second year of ee ap en a 
news} paragraph announ is death on 
se te of the Union ships in the Gulf, 
where he had fallen nobly at his post, after 
bravely fighting the yellow-fever and saving mul- 
titudes of lives, during a three-months’ struggle 
more terrible than any battle-field. 

From the hour that Cuthbert’s angel came back 
to him he abjured alcohol forever. Her life’s 
one madness over, and the scales fallen from her 
eyes, Mrs. Kearney beheld in her husband, as 
she had said, ‘‘ the grandest soul that ever lived” 
—loved him with an intensity compared with 
which her first love was but the passionless affec- 
tion of babyhood—and became a wife whom he 
hourly thanked God for. And Lily, now a beau- 
tiful maiden of seventeen and the loveliest thing 
that blossoms on the banks of Garnet Run, con- 
tinued and still continues to be the Household 
Angel. 


THE END. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N 1858 the Ladies’ Christian Union of this 
city was organized. One of the principal ob- 
eng of this society was the founding of a Home 
or an where those who were with- 
out friends in the city, and obliged to labor for 
their own support, might have safe and comfort- 
able accommodations at a moderate expense. A 
house for this purpose was first taken in Amity 
Street, and when a larger building became nec- 
essary, One was secured in Fourteenth Street. 
But a permanent Home was purchased and taken 


week, reds Heda floor. 
connected with the Home, where the lowest pos- 
sible charges are made—three dollars and a 

will cover expenses of board, lodging, and wash- 


Woman’s Home-has recently been estab- 
lished in Chicago, onWest Jackson Street, near 
Halstead. It provides: board and lodging at the 
—_——— eae of $3 75per week, rom — oa of 

e and reading-room, and the e 
of listenin to lectures*given each work at the 
Home by the clergymen of all denominations in 
Chicago. 





The “oldest man” lives in Cincinnati. -Ac- 
to his own statement he is four hundred 


just before his first vo 
ica. Thisremarkable veteran resides, at present, 
imam insane:asylum. 


her best clothes, on the front s , a 
“How is this Prie ex - 
ed—‘t Where’s my sapper ” “TT don’t know,’? 
replied the wife; ‘‘I began to get breakfast at 
six o’clock'this morning, and my eight hours end- 
ed at two PM.” 

In the Western*States:-women. have in many 
instances devoted cul and 


men left-widows have taken their husbands’ 
farms, and them with great success. 
The Iowa Agricultural College, recently organ- 
ized, admits young women to all its privileges ; 
so also the Kansas Agricultural College. 





The English law has made it a misdemeanor 
to use mineral colors in candies and sweetmeats, 
on account of their poisonous qualities. Vege- 
table colors are now used as substitutes, and 
these are harmless. 





It is said that a large pro ortion of the canned 
fruit put into the market last year was put up 
before it was ripe. In order to be really nice, 
all fruit should be perfectly ripe; green peaches 
and tomatoes are not ripened or improved in fla- 
vor by the process of canning. or will any 
brand of canned fruit, which is not properly pre- 
pared, be long popular. 





In connection with other interesting exercises 
on “* Alumni’s-day”’ at Yale was the presentation 
of the Silver Cup by the class of 1865. This cup 
is given in three — to the first boy-baby born 
to any member of the class after leaving college. 
He is called ‘‘class-boy.”” This year the cup was 
received by proxy, the little boy being too sick 
to be brought to take his bonors, and his papa 
being in California. A college chum of the fa- 
ther received and took charge of the cup, which 
was an elegant one, manufactured to order in 
New York. It was in goblet shape. A babe 
within a branch of ivy served as a standard, the 
leaves of the ivy spreading around and support- 
ing the base of the bowl. The usual class and 
college seals, the inscription, and a heavily- 
coblet monogram ornamented four sides of the 
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A gentleman living near Middletown went a 
gunning on the Fourth of July near the banks of 
the Connecticut River. In his rambles he went 
too near a slope, and slid down forty feet or 
more. He thought at first that he was lost him- 
self; but, making sure of his own safety, he next 
thought of his gun, which was covered and filled 
with sand. To his surprise he found the barrel 
polished up very bright. On investigation he 
discovered that he had fallen into a deposit of 


emery, and at the same time fallen into a for- 
tune. He at once bought the land; and as em- 
ery is valuable, and the deposit is large, he may 
regard it as a very fortunate Fourth of July ex- 
cursion. ’ 





According to an English journal there is quite 
a rage among young English girls for young men 
of dark complexions, 'y, however, a young 
lady who had advertised that she ‘“ wished to 
meet with a young man of dark complexion” 
was sadly disappointed. She discovered, after 
“matters were arranged satisfactorily,” that the 
young man was of African descent, and, though 
respectable and well educated, she objected: to 
carrying ‘‘ matters” further. 


A bequest has been recently made to a Re- 
formed Church in New Jersey on the singular 
condition that the church grounds should be 





If the growth of foul weeds be permitted to any 
extent the legacy is to be forfeited. 





The velocipede was invented by M. Drais, at 
Mannheim, in 1817. It has been used but little 
excepting in France; but it is predicted that its 
use may become general. A water-velocipede 
has been constructed by an architect of Paris, 
and has been successfully propelled on the Lake 
of Enghien, near Paris. 


The Alaska Herald is a paper of eight pages, 
printed in Russian and American type and lan- 
guage, in parallel columns. 





Although it is too late to try any novel meth- 
ods of eating strawberries this season, it may not 
be amiss to be informed upon the subject, so 
that we shall be ready to experiment next June. 
It is stated that throughout Sicily it is the cus- 
tom to eat strawberries along with sugar and the 
juice of oranges. Thestrawberries, a small kind, 
come to table without their stalks, are crushed 
with white pounded sugar, and the juice of an 
orange is squeezed over them. The result is a 
most fragrant and agreeable compound, much 
superior in the opinion of some to strawberries 
and cream. 





Sewine Macuines at THE Paris Exuipi- 
TIoN.—‘‘ There seems to be considerable contra- 
diction among the:suecessful exhibitors as to the 
awards made inthis department. The recip- 
ients of the two gold medals severally advertise 
‘that theirs is the only gold medal, thus contra- 
dieting each other; while all the other prize-hold- 
ers concur that no gold medal was awarded:to 
any sewing machine whatever. Happily, it-is not 
our duty to decide this knotty question ; but,-be 

it as it > insmm Grover & Baker Sewine 
*“MacHines-have received the very highest prize 
— above albmedals—their representative in Paris 
having been decorated by the Emperor with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor.” 

We find the above in one of our English ex- 
changes, and transfer it to our columns with sat- 
isfaction. Iti ifying to find thatthe Gro- 
ver! & Baker HINE, which:stands so high 
at home, should also receive the highest honor 

abroad.—N. Y. Express. 





Burnetr’s Karxniston removes Tan and 
‘Freckles, and imparts a velvety softness to the 
skin. 


Burnerr’s Fravortne Exrracts are unlike 
any others, and they are called the best. 

Buryerr’s Cotoene is unrivaled in richness 
and delicacy. — Baltimore American. 


kept free from Canada thistles and wild carrots. . 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
e 


Will continue to offer, 

UNTIL THE OPENING OF THE NEW ADDITION 
TO THEIR STORE, 
Extraorpivary InpvcEMENTS To Customers, 
NOT ONLY IN THE PRICE BUT IN THE STYLE 
of their present stock of 
SILKS, SATINS, DRESS GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, 
LACES, SHAWLS, SILK AND CLOTH 
SACQUES, ero., Ero. ; 
READY-MADE SUITS OF SILKS, POPLINS, 
BAREGES, ero., 
as low as $12 each upward ; 
PARIS-PRINTED JACONETS, ORGANDIES, 
PERCALES, PRINTS, 
at 123¢c. per yard upward ; 

PIQUES, DOMESTIC COTTONS, eto. ; 
LINENS, SHEETINGS, DAMASKES, NAPKINS, 

TOWELINGS, z70., 
with every variety of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Broapway anp Tent STRERt. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
2 


will open on MONDAY, AUGUST 3, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
A FEW BOXES OF SPLENDID SASH RIBBONS, 
THE FIRST IMPORTED. 
Broapway AnD Tent StTReer. 


oe OUSEHOLD MUSIC.” Published this day a 
new collection of popular Vocal and Piano-forte 
Music, in books, 40c. each, printed on the finest toned 
paper from entirely new type, each number with illus- 
trated wrapper and a full page illustration. Intended 
as a companion series to Boosey’s “‘ Musical Cabinet.” 
No. 1 contains fifteen household songs, No. 3 thirty sa- 
cred songs, No. 4 nine gems for piano-forte, No. 5 ten 
ome for piano-forte, No.4 twenty-nine sacred pieces 
or piano, Catalogue, with supplement, free on ap- 
plication. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


T. BABBITT’S 
* ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, or READY SOAP-MAKER,. 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New! 

B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pizt and srarns of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly oLzan and wuire. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OR INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

B.T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. 1f your Grocer does not tt, 

and will not get it for you, fam fror nga : 
Orders direct to the Factory. 
B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 43 and 44 West St., New York. 
(For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, Juiy 18.] 














GAMESRLEE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 


possesses wonderful healing and smoothi: roper= 

i and actually renders the skin fair and "beantifal. 
8 is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
saute et agg pocepew myth: Dascgly Fd 
pre ions. For sale every where. Price 

only 75c. AMAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. 


A. SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing Curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
‘AMP, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Outo. 








Copryine he sr tf the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
wheiher from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 

be sent by mail on receipt of 25.cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 


Tan on thé Face, use Perry's ‘Motu anv Freo- 
«LE Lotion.” Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 


FOr Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple ome A Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B, C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
‘HE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
NEW_CLOTH PLATE " 

mak- 











pi the Warrrtre & Witson Sewina Ma 


titch, by which the most exquisite ey is 


b 
G CO. d 
571 Broadway, New York. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. oa > receipt of the price, 
or C.0O. 





OZODONT 
PERFUMES THE BREATH, 
BEAUTIFIES 


AND 
PRESERVES THE TEETH. 
Sold all around the World. 





I GOP ert. 


Mine eyes were swollen and almost shut, ms whole 
face and arms were covered with swellings large as 
my thumb, caused by musquitoes that infest this vi- 
cinity. I got Wolcott’s Pain Paint, and made an ap- 

lication. All pain and smart, as if by magic, instant- 





disappeared, the a subsided very soon, and 
cheerfully endorse it as the best thing in the world, 
___ SENNY Greenpoint, L, I. 


as ammse a 
not, 
+& C 








O: WOULD WORRY OVER PLANCHETTF, 
which will not move for one in fifty, when 
PENDULUM O: will move for ever; viv’, 

and answers at OncE any question that is asked it. It 
willexpose gm inmost thoughts, and astonish as well 
1 who consult it. Have you seen it? If 

‘o at once and examine for yourself at SHIFFER 
."S, 7138 Broadway, corner of Washington Place. 
Retail price, $1. Trade supplied by the Agents, 111 
William Street, New York. 


HARPER'S 
HAND-BOOK FOR EUROPE. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map enibracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
PemsBroxe Fetringz. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 





HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pembroke Ferriper, Author of 
“ Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50, 





Puniisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harrer & Brorurrs will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 
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LIFH INSURANCE 


COM.PAWN YZ. 


Central Office, 416 Main Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.. 









MEMBERSHIP.............+ 
POLICIES ISSUED IN 1867 


A Rem eer ee resesen eres seer eeeesseeeeseses® 


10,000 


RISKS COVERED BY POLICIES ISSUED IN 1867............scseccsececseeeesssees 20,250,000 


THIS VIGOROUS COMPANY now ranks among the twenty-five New York Companies Turp in 


number of members; Firru in amount of assets. 


IT 1S A PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY, 


that is, an Association of Policy-holders managed by men selected by th 
Thus all officers and members are alike int 


themselves. 





Ives, from th 
Each b 


Ives, for 
ig & FULL PARTNER IN 


toa 





THE WHOLE BUSINESS, WITH LIABILITY LIMITED TO THE AMOUNT ACTUALLY PAID IN, 
It thus adapts its plans to the benefit of its members, adopts all real improvements, and aims to be 


A MODEL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


It was one of the first to adopt the popular feature known in insurance circles as the NON-FORFEIT- 
ING PLAN, and now apPLi£s 1T TO ALL THE POLICIES IT ISSUES. ; 

IT IS THE ONLY COMPANY that adopts the rvu1 benefit of the note system without doing a credit 
business or destroying the cash principle, and also gives the note privilege to the poor man, who needs 


it most, and takes a small policy. 


IT WILL LOAN A MEMBER a sum equivalent to the surrender value of his policy, and thus often 
helps a member in extremity to keep his policy in force. Policy-holders permitted to travel anywhere 
in the United States and Europe, but risks in the far South not sought. 





OFFICERS: 


LESTER SEXTON,................. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Be Wee TENE kc csdcrcescaccceagaase Sroretary. 
EDWARD ILSLEY,............ saines +... AOTUARY, 


HEBER SMITH,.........GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 








Why should Men Insure 


Wir MORE REASON IT MIGHT BE ASKED: Wuy 
SHOULD THEY INSURE ELSEWHERE? 

Nor FoR GREATEE SECURITY, CERTAINLY, for it will 
not be denied that money can be as safely invested at 
the West, where property is rapidly enhancing in value, 
as elsewhere; nor will it be claimed that as honest, 
capable, and efficient managers can not be found here. 


in a Western Company ? 


Nor FoR GREATER OHEAPNESS; for the premiums 
are the same, or lower than the average of companies 
at the East, while the more rapid accumulations at 


the West, on equally safe investments, together with | 


the acknowledged low rate of mortality, promise as 
large or larger dividends. 


But there are Positive and Weighty Reasons prompting to the 
Patronage of THIS Company. 


1. The rapid accumulation at the West. This ;more constant investment, with equally good secu- 
money is kept at the West, where it is in greater de- | rity—for people can afford to pay more for it than in 
mand, and where it will secure better interest and | the older States. 


The advantages of such investment to the company (which means all the insured) appear in the 


following startling figures: 


One Thousand Dollars Loaned for Fifty Years, 
AT 6 PER CENT., COMPOUND INTEREST, PRODUCE........ccsccceccccesccccccccecccccceneee$18,420 15 


AT 8 PER CENT., COMPOUND INTEREST, PRODUCE...........ccsececesscsseees 
AT 10 PER CENT., COMPOUND INTEREST, PRODUCE...........sc00eeeeeeeee117,390 85 


2. Its risks are chiefly in the healthiest portion of 
the country, and its rate of mortality consequently 
low. 

3. All its profits are rqtirasty divided among its 
policy-holders. 

4. It combines the advantages of both the cash 
and note systems, making the payment of premiums 
easy and equitable by loaning to the SMALL INSURER 
AS WELL AS THE LARGER just so much of the pre- 
mium as is secured by the “value of the policy” 
itself, and no more, thus really confining its busi- 
ness to the cash plan. 

5. A member who has paid his premium in 
cash for a number of years, may, if circumstances 
require it, pay subsequent premiums wholly in 
notes until the amount of the notes equals the 
“value of the policy,” or may at any time borrow 
of the company the “surrender value of his 





policy,” and thus, frequently, save his policy from 






lapsing, or help himself over some temporary diffi- 
culty. 

6. The rirst payment secures its proportionate 
share of a ten-year policy. 

7. Its dividends, made annually, commencing 
three years from the date of the policy, are not ar- 
bitrarily fixed, but are mathematically calculated 
with great care so as to give to each member the 
EQUITABLE portion of the surplus. 

8. The reversionary insurance purchased by the 
dividends, and once issued, is not forfeited by non- 
payment of premiums on the policy. 

9. Aut its policies are NON-FORFEITING. 

10. In short, the company aims not to take ad- 
vantage of its members or of their misfortunes, but 
to conduct its business on the basis of the strictest 
equity and an enlarged liberality. 

For a Policy or an Agency, address the nearest 
General Agent. 





GENERAL AGENTS: 


H.G. WILSON & CO., General Agents, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont; 114 Washing- 


ton Street, Boston. 


MUNSELL & SMITH, General Agents, Eastern Pennsylvania ; 428 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
GEORGE DART, General Agent, Western Pennsylvania; Williamsport, Pennsylvania, , 
BATES BROS., State Agents, Eastern Ohio and Western Virginia ; Wooster, Ohio. 


JOHN LOKIE, State Agent, Western Ohio; Toledo. 


MARTIN & HOPKINS, State Agents, Indiana and Kentucky; Journal Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
SHUGART & DEAN, State Agents for Illinois; 85 Washington Street, Chicago. 

MARTIN & PERKINS, State Agents, Iowa and Nebraska; 49 Brady Street, Davenport, Iowa. 
CHARLES AURINGER, State Agent, Michigan ; 111 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 

SNOW & SEELY, State Agents, Missouri; 309 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 


F. E. SHANDREW,, State Agent, Minnesota; Winona. 


FISHER & ADAMS, State Agents, Kansas; corner Fifth and Delaware Streets, Leavenworth. 
J. S. CHAPIN, State Agent, Tennessee ; 34 Union Street, Memphis. 
J. A. MELCHER, State Agent, Northern Alabama; Selma. 


DAVIS & SEELYE, General Agents, 
ELMORE & ROWE, General Agents, 


Northern Georgia and South Carolina; Atlanta, Georgia. 
Pacific Coast ; 315 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per tb. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 


per tb. 

Eneuish Beraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 

IupeRiaL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 


per tb. 
ginue ' a (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
25 per tb. 
Unco.orep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
GuNrPowDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenou Breakrast AND DinnER COFFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground@), 30c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per tb. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘‘ collect on Rpm! OM 

Hereafter.we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we be as liberal as we can afford. e sen 
no Snes packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
aioe t from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 

e number reside, by clubbing —< can 

uce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 

one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy our 
name, either wholly or in part, as they are 


Boats og Imrrations, 


We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
: to the Order of 


““THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
; ~ Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
legs) : 


" GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 
RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 


at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have just Published: 


CAPE COD 


ALL ALONG SHORE: 
STORIES. 
By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Just the thing to while away a dull hour in travel- 
ling or a lazy morning in the woods.—N. Y. Times. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


WASTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
ducé the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘‘ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearin 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month an 
expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


WW HITTIER'S BAREFOOT BOY. 


L. Prane & Co. have now ready the fourth edition 
of Eastman Johnson's poetical illustration of Whit- 
tier’s famous poem of ‘“‘ THE BAREFOOT BOY ;” 
one of the most charming genre pictures ever painted 
in this country. The first three editions of this chro- 
mo were sold in advance of publication. 

THE POET, John G. Whittier, says of our chromo: 
“Your admirable chromo of ‘ The Barefoot Boy,’.... 
is a cuarmine illustration of my little poem, and in 
EVERY WAY SATISFAOTORY as a Work of art.” 

THE PAINTER, Eastman Johnson, writes of our 
chromo: ‘It strikes me as being one of the best 
chromo-lithographs I have ever seen.” 

Sold at all Art Stores, or sent by express, free of 
charge, to any address in the United States, East of 
the Mississippi, on receipt of price. 

Size 92 x 13. Price.,..Frve Doitara, 
L. PRANG & CO., Art Publishers, Boston, 

















| > oem BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broad 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE BELFCLION Of 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIU 


JEWELRY, CLOCKs, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 

A large variety of Fancy Goods. _ 

Special attention-is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—When the strengt!: 

and spirits are broken, every internal function 
disordered, the stomach torpid and relaxed, this wo 
derful medicine accomplishes its miracles, rescuiny 
the sick from the shadow of impending death. 
EAUTIFUL TEETH 

are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON'’S TOOTH TABLETS. 
S23" RECOMMENDED LY THE FIRST DENTISTS. 29 

Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Lndi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stum- 
ach. 5vc, = Box; sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. S. G@. WELLING, 571 B’dway. 














porter & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 


FURNITURE 
AND DECORATORS. 
623 ann 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HoMars PERSIAN WASH is the only re- 


liable and safe remedy for removing Moth and 
Freckles. 


Sold by all druggists, at $1 per bottle. 
B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 


PPABPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published; 








I. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Wiitiam Surru, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
pale Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth; 


; I. 
NORDHOFF’S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories, By Cuartes Norpuorr. 12mo, 

Cloth, $1 50. - 


COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. By to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nanti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al. 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled at (and 
expressly for the Navigation Students of) Comer’s 

.. Commercial College, Boston. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


IV. 
MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Mack. ‘Trans 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. Au 
FRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


¥. 

MACE'S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. ‘The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Macé, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘ Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
Translation, Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


VI. 
HELPS'S SPANISH Seequmer. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 


tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 

By Artuvur Herps. Complete in Four Volumes. 

Vol. IV. just published, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
VII. 


BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Inipressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol. I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VIitl. 

LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
- ology. With aCellection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Baas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 

f $2 ‘ Course of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 


EX. 

KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. ly 
Freperick WitiiaM Krommacuer, D.D., Author of 
“Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12m0, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


xX. 

WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTIOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reien of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wurrr, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $1 75, 


XI. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. . By J. Loturop Mor rey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
een Four Volumes. With Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 

4 00. 


XII. 

BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By WittiaM H. Barnes, M.A., Author of “The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits, Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


= NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brap- 
von, Author of “ Charlotte’s Inheritance,” “ Aurora 
Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” “John Marchmont’s 


Legacy,” &c., &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Wittiam 
Buiack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Lx Fano, Author of “ All 
in the Dark,” “Guy Deverell,” ‘Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Harper & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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THE LOVELY CLARA SCUDDING UNDER BARE POLES. 
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YOUNG BOA-CONSTRICTOR AT AN EVENING PARTY. 


(Dedicated to the i: of high boots. 











what is the matter; why don’t you come and dance?” 


( ! it’s my Trowsers—they were 
now I think they're—going to—Burst !” 


\y 
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Ss 


Die 


right before Supper, but 


e Frienp to Apotpnus. “Two hours ride from the city?” } 
Avotpnus. ‘Yes; but you know this thing of being separated from your wife half the time is 


a great bore—besides, she doesn’t enjoy herself with me half the time away—quite a hermit.” 
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MAN FRIDAY IN A SHORT SKIRT. 


Youtn (with a decided taste for Beauty). 
the Sands, I guess he would ’a*been Scared 
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Littie Tomkins (to his new friend). “Do you know who that ’orrid Fat old Woman is?” 


Mr. Bouncer. “Yes, Sir; that is my Wife. . e : 
Tomkins. ‘Oh, I don’t mean that Lady ;-I-mean that thin Old Maid setting by her?” 
Mr. Bouncer, .‘* Yes, Sir; hat is my Maiden Sister.” 
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A, say, Bill, if Robinson Crusoe had seen them Feet on 





[V.B.—Tomkins goes out to sea in an open boat and hasn't been heard of since. 
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Mrs. Apvo.puus (ix letter to friend). “A ae a aa and grate By. ma. Lo Facer any 
P ering pa 


pleasure in any thing for thinking of poor Ado 
house,’ as he writes, and miserable generally.”’ 






